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You 


Condensed from Scribner’s Magazine (October ’25) 
Edward W. Bok, Author of The Americanization of Edward Bok, ete. 


F timid folk could only realize the 
potentiality that is implanted in 
each one of us—singly! These 

folk have aspirations, the urge to 
do. But, invariably, they are depre- 
ecatory, ever disparaging of self. 
They fall back upon the plaint: “I 
am just one man” or ‘one woman. 
What can I do?” 

What was Florence Nightingale 
but one woman? Yet her work led 
straight to the Red Cross! How far 
would be the humane processes of 
healing the wounded and sorrowful 
all over the world today had this 
English nurse sat down and be- 
moaned the fact that she was “just 
one woman’’? 

Where would the marvellous work 
done by radium be today if, when 
bereaved, Madame Curie had folded 
her arms when her husband passed 
away and minimized herself by say- 
ing: “I am just one woman’’? 

Yes, but exceptional women, you 
say. Quite to the coutrary. “I had 
faith: that was all,’’ said Florence 
Nightingale. ‘I had confidence, lit- 
tle else,’’ said Madame Curie, and 
to their work each applied her full- 
est aspiration and trust. 

A young actress came from New 
York to Philadelphia one evening to 
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appear in the chorus of a musical 
comedy. She was at a loss to know 
where to find a hotel, and made in- 
quiry of an elderly woman. As the 
two walked along the street, the 
young chorus girl said: ‘Don’t you 
think there should be some one 
place in a great city like this that 
we girls could go to?” Today, as 
a result of that remark and the in- 
itiative of the elder woman, the 
Charlotte Cushman Club in Philadel- 
phia has a club-house for young ac- 
tresses which, in a single year, ac-' 
commodates over 1,200 girls em- 
ployed in the different theatrical 
companies which visit the city. Were 
either of these women “‘exceptional’’? 
Was that mother ‘exceptional’ 
whose six-year-old boy came home 
from school one day with a note 
from his teacher suggesting that he 
be taken from school as he was ‘‘too 
stupid to learn’? ‘“‘My boy is not 
stupid,” said the mother. “I will 
teach him myself.’ She did, and 
Thomas A. Edison was the result. 
Another example: “I am just a 
home body, busy with the daily 
task.”.. . So was Abraham Lincoln’s 
stepmother “just a home body.”’ But 
she taught and inspired the son of 
her husband—not even of her own 
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biood—and beld a torch before him 
which he carried to emancipate a 
people. ‘“‘The greatest book I ever 
read, you ask me?” asked Lincoln in 
a letter. ‘“‘My mother.” So was 
Dwight L. Moody’s wife “just a home 
body.’”’ But she taught her husband 
how to write, put the love of God 
and of his fellow-men into his heart, 
and sent him forth as the greatest 
evangelical force of his century. 


There was another wife whose hus- 
band had to leave home for an in- 
definite period, leaving his son in his 
wife’s care. “I will take his father’s 
place,” she said. And she read to 
him of the achievements of the great 
men of his time and stirred his am- 
bition. She implanted in him the 
highest ideals of Christianity. For 
years she did this; “just a home 
body.’’ She produced Robert E. Lee. 

We do not seem to get it into our 
heads that the great works of the 
world always begin with one person. 
Emerson put a sermon in a dozen 
words: “A great institution is but 
the lengthened shadow of a single 
man.” A man disgusted with com- 
mittees, thus expressed a large 
truth: “The ideal committee con- 
sists of three, with two of the mem- 
bers ill.”” Every institution that has 
contributed to American progress, 
said Roosevelt, has been built upon 
the initiative and enthusiasm of an 
individual. 

We have become obsessed in this 
country with the idea that we cannot 
work alone: only in organization. 
Look at these organizations, and in- 
variably the creative part, the driv- 
ing power, is traced to the individu- 
al: ofttimes, one: other times, two: 
rarely more. ‘Yes,’ it is agreed. 
“But these are greater than I am.”’ 
“There are no great and small,” says 
Emerson. ‘‘We fancy others greater 
than ourselves because they light 
the divine spark given them, and we 
do not. We are all children of one 
Father. It is because we minimize 
ourselves that we do not accomplish. 
We do not realize the power of the 
positions in which we are placed.” 

Take this example: “I am just a 
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teacher!” Fancy! In a belittling tone 
this is said of the greatest post of 
potential influence in life today next 
to a mother. So said once a teacher 
I know. Then the vision came to 
her. From that day her work in her 
class changed: her eye took on a 
new radiance to her children: her 
voice that of the supreme confidence 
which God gives to us all to bring 
into being. She had lighted the di- 
vine spark within her. Within 18 
months she was principal of the en- 
tire school. Today into hundreds of 
hitherto perplexed eyes of the little 
foreigners in her school she has put 
a steady light: a true Americaniza- 
tion, and every June she is sending 
out into America a line of true little 
Americans who, within a few years, 
will register the teachings of this 
one woman at the ballot-boxes and 
in the homes of our land! 


“O ye of little faith.’”’ That ts 
where the trouble lies: either we 
have no faith at all, or we are “of 
little faith.’’ What a sentence that is 
which Jesus spake: “If ye have faith 
as a grain of mustard seed, nothing 
shall be impossible unto you.” 

I stand aghast at young men who 
busy themselves with introspective 
thoughts, full of argument of 
whether they can do this or that 
Wasting their time. Instead of say- 
ing: “God put me here for some 
purpose. I am going to realize it.”’ 
Once we are convinced of that single 
fact: that we are put here for a pur- 
pose: that the seed of divine energy 
has been given us and that it is for 
us to cultivate it to its fullest bloom, 
the way will be shown us. It is our 
part to make the effort and to put 
the fullest force and integrity into 
that effort. It is the young man of 
little faith who says, “I am nothing.” 
It is the young man of true concep- 
tion who says “I am everything,” 
and then goes to prove it. 

Napoleon struck at the very 
foundation of all this when he said 
“Circumstances? I make circum- 
stances.””’ That was not the word of 
an egotist. It was a fact. We all 


make circumstances. 
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Is America Civilized? 


Condensed from The Forum (October '25) 
Wilbur Cortez Abbott 


HAT has America contributed to 

civilization? Her enemies say 

nothing! What civilization she 
has is not original but borrowed. 
Yet, in that sense, European civili- 
zation itself is a product of many 
forces—migration, adaptation, imi- 
tation; in that sense there is not to 
be found there any ‘‘race”’ of ‘‘pure’”’ 
blood; so America is as entitled to 
consideration as any European peo- 
BOON. cata 


Let us admit at once that in com- 
parison with all peoples at all times 
America has few figures to set in the 
universal hall of fame. Thus far in 
the generous competition with the 
centuries she has failed,—as all 
modern civilization has failed since 
the United States came into being, 
unless one may reckon the last of 
the giants, Goethe, as belonging to 
that period. 


What, then, has America contrib- 
uted to the general stock of human 
achievement? 


First, in matters of intellect: If 
her literature has not attained the 
heights of all time, it has been 
neither insignificant in quantity nor 
contemptible in quality. Her poets 
have been, and are, the poets of the 
people, read by millions of all lands. 
Her fiction, especially in the realm 
of the short story, in which field at 
least she need not fear comparison 
with any other land, is scarcely less 
well known. Her scholarship and 
her science are at this moment not 
incomparable with those of any other 
land. In art she has produced at 
least a Sargent and a Whistler; in 
philosophy the names of Emerson 
and James are not unknown; in his- 
tory, not to lengthen the list, Park- 
man and his fellows stand compari- 
son with their colleagues in other 
lands; even in the art of war the 
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names of Grant and Lee must be 
reckoned with. 

In the field of modern arts, archi- 
tecture, at least, sets her apart from 
the world. There are few who can 
view the skyline of New York or the 
lake front of Chicago without a 
thrill of admiration. These gigantic 
works are in their way to be com- 
pared with Greek temples and Ro- 
man amphitheaters and Gothic ca- 
thedrals; and they are as peculiarly 
American as the Taj Mahal is Indian. 

Her contribution to the powers and 
resources of mankind in an extraordi- 
nary list of inventions: The sewing- 
machine, the typewriter, the reaper, 
telephone, electric light, from cheap 
watches to tractors,—on every hand 
we see the peculiarly American char- 
acteristic of finding some easier, bet- 
ter way of doing things. Nor can 
one omit the further characteristic 
of wide distribution of these con- 
veniences — this democratizing of 
such facilities is a peculiar contribu- 
tion to society. 

Another characteristic which has 
begun to attract the attention of 
the world is embodied in the word 
organization. It is evident in every 
department of life from politics to 
library filing systems, from women’s 
clubs to large scale or mass produc- 
tion in industry. Above all other 
nations we have pushed time and 
labor saving devices to the highest 
point yet known, and extended the 
comforts of civilization to a wider 
area, making luxuries the necessities 
of democracy. 

Another contribution, the Panama 
Canal, involves more than one Ameri- 
can characteristic. Not only a tri- 
umph of engineering and one of the 
greatest contributions yet made to 
the world’s commerce, it is a shining 
example of that conquest of nature 
on which the whole history of the 
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United States is a commentary. And 
it has its heroic side, in the courage 
of the brave men who conquered the 
secret of those tropical diseases 
which had otherwise made this tre- 
mendous achievement impossible. 


It is, indeed, in medicine that 
America has made some of her great- 
est contributions. From dentistry, 
in which America is acknowledged 
supreme, to antiseptic processes; 
from that American discovery, an- 
aesthesia, to manual skill in surgery; 
from dressings and remedies to diag- 
nosis, America may well claim a 
beneficent achievement. And in the 
realms of sanitation, public health, 
epidemics, she is one of the chief 
champions of a clean and healthy 
society. 


Another contribution is cleanli- 
ness, intellectual, moral, and physi- 
eal. Social evils have been lessened 
by every possible means. One does 
not see those filthy advertisements 
relating to sex diseases which dis- 
grace public places in Europe. One 
finds in few countries the respect 
paid to women. Co-education, it may 
be noted, is an American product. 
The United States until recently has 
been relatively free from pornogra- 
phy—and it may be freed again. 

Another great contribution is 
charity. Where in all history has 
there ever been such an outpouring 
of charity as this nation has exhibit- 
ed? From the war victims of Bel- 
gium to the victims of misgovern- 
ment in Russia, Armenian refugees, 


.Japanese earthquake sufferers, Ger- 


man children, French orphans, Itali- 
an, Greek,—what people, what cause 
has asked in vain? Who can doubt 
that this is a phenomenon not only 
unparalleled in history, but a con- 
tribution to that spirit of good-will 
on earth which, if anything is, ought 
to be a part. of civilization? 


It is but part of her contribution 
to peace. For many years the United 
States has been a leader in the ef- 
forts to keep the peace of the world. 
From the first Hague Conference to 
the last conference on disarmament, 
we have been conspicuous in this 
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field of endeavor. Every Secretary 
of State for more than a generation 
has worked in the direction of es- 
tablishing the principal of arbitra- 
tion. The League of Nations was the 
dream of America. 


Finally there is the most funda- 
mental of all aspects of society— 
government. To that field no critic 
can deny America’s great service. 
Her system of self-government con- 
tained two elements hitherto all but 
unknown to previous political prac- 
tice. The one is called democracy, 
difficult of definition, yet clearly of 
great influence on the development 
of European politics. For the first 
time in history it was extended, by 
means of the representative system, 
over wide areas, and great numbers 
of peoples. ... The other principle 
is that more tangible scheme by 
which was formed a federal govern- 
ment of states which retained their 
separate identity and powers. That 
this has been a real contribution is 
evidenced by the fact that the con- 
stitution which embodied it has been 
copied — often almost verbatim —- by 
virtually every state which has arisen 
outside of Europe,—in Central and 
South America, in Australia and 
South Africa. 


In the tremendous task of adding 
two continents to the European 
world, a task unexampled in history, 
in conquering, occupying, developing 
its resources to the use of mankind, 
what people has added more to what 
we call civilization? 


Yet far more than that has been 
the contribution of America to that 
principle which we call liberty. 
The personal no less than the politi- 
cal independence engendered by the 
individualistic elements which found 
and subdued these new lands, the 
challenge to old world formalisms 
and autocracies, the breach with out- 
worn customs and traditions, the 
enormous impetus to the spirit of 
man which new problems and new 
environment and new achievements 
provided—are these not contribu- 
tions to civilization, and was not 
America the leader in these? 
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What Our Children Might Have 


Condensed from The Century Magazine (October '25) 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman 


E are feeling rather sad at 

present about the average mind. 

Recent discoveries as to our per- 
centage of morons; the grade of 
newspaper, story, and picture most 
popular; our pathetic incapacity to 
solve immediate social problems, all 
indicate mental deficiency. Yet we 
spend millions on education, not only 
free but compulsory, forcing into our 
children’s minds a large amount of 
information. It may be that what 
we still laboriously teach is not what 
is most necessary, or perhaps the 
method is open to improvement, or 
both. 

Suppose we try our examination 
system on some fairly educated peo- 
ple about 40 years old, to ascertain 
what remains to them of their school 
studies. Let them further answer 
as to the use and value of each 
branch of learning in their business, 
social, political, or domestic life. 
There is small connection between 
what we learn in school and what we 
do in life. 

Pursuing our adult examination 
let them be questioned about some 
of the major issues pressing upon 
us, asked to write brief theses on 
Public Health, Crime, International 
Relations, Immigration, Our Danger 
from Insects, Why We Do Not Vote, 
and such topics; they would be brief 
indeed. 

If we do not remember or use most 
of what we were taught in school, 
and were not taught to understand 
the general problems of life, it seems 
as if large changes might be ad- 
vantageously made both in method 
and matter in our system of educa- 
tion. 

We have failed to note that the 
essential service of a book is that its 
contents are mechanically preserved 
for repeated reference and need not 
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be memorized. Pursuing ancient 
habits with no regard to the con- 
stantly increasing subject-matter, we 
have naively insisted that the pupil 
shall memorize the books, so far as 
he is able. 

Spoken thought, feeling, and 
knowledge make humanity possible. 
Written and printed thought, feel- 
ing, and knowledge give a vast im- 
petus to human growth, yet limited 
by the time required to learn to read 
and by the difference in languages. 
The moving picture can convey 
thought, feeling, and knowledge 
easily, instantly, to every age, class, 
race; it is the long-sought universal 
language. 

The monopolization of this art by 
entertainers has blinded us to its 
possibilities. Before, while, and 
after a child learns to read with ease 
and understanding a wide substratum 
of knowledge can be pleasurably ac- 
quired through the daily use of mov- 
ing pictures. Practically all the in- 
formative part of.education could be 
thus furnished and absorbed with- 
out the waste of nerve-force so pain- 
fully visible in our present methods, 
leaving free power to be spent in 
cultural exercises, physical and men- 
tal. 

The advertiser has developed to 
a fine art the psychology of carrying 
irresistible conviction, and finds pic- 
tures invaluable aids. In thus deal- 
ing with the adult mind we hear 
nothing of the beneficial effects of 
hard work and enforced attention. 
In time we shall learn to sell ideas 
to our pupils as efficiently as we sell 
goods to their elders. 

Once we get over the idea of edu- 
cation as a sort of penal servitude, 
and begin to apply business sense to 
the problem, we shall learn to save 
the wasted motion, wasted time, 
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wasted strength of our children, and 
bend our efforts toward supplying 
better arranged information in more 
easily assimilable form. The ener- 
gies of the child should be sparingly 
used in learning things to be done, 
as reading, writing, singing, dancing, 
drawing, and arithmetic. But things 
to be known should be supplied with 
as little cost in time and strength 
as possible. 

What do we need most to know? 
We need a broad general knowledge 
of the world; of the upward prog- 
ress of the human race and particu- 
larly the means of that progress. We 
should all understand something of 
the natural sciences and their ap- 
plication to our life. Especially we 
should early learn the nature of our 
present social structure, city and 
country, state, union, and world; 
with our duties and responsibilities 
therein. ... By the pictorial method 
such a background could be acquired 
without conscious effort or lost time. 


To begin with, children of five 
and six could be shown enough as- 
tronomy to learn what it meant; ani- 
mated cartoons showing our sun with 
its planets rolling around it, and 
their satellites rolling around them. 
In a few weeks time such carefully 
planned pictures could give the out- 
lines of astronomy to be referred to 
in later lessons, to be really studied 
in later years if loved. ... So in 
zoology, more interesting still. 


When the story of mankind was 
reached, a scene of excitement and 
delight would open before young 
eyes, never to be forgotten. Show 
the spread of trail to path, path to 
road, road to paved street. Show 
the discovery of fire, with a long 
vista of its uses ant. dangers. Show 
the invention of we: .0ns from club 
to high explosive, a most interesting 
chapter; that of tools, implements, 
and utensils still more so, open- 
ing all industry and commerce. it 
is easy to follow man’s joy and pride 
in his successive achievements, as he 
secured a defensible cave, built huts 
on piles over the lake-water with a 
drawbridge to pull in at night, made 
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a stone house with a barred door. 
Show the growth of religion, to the 
cathedrals and beautiful temples of 
later years.... Water traffic makes 
another thrilling chapter. 

History would no longer be a bar- 
ren skeleton of wars and reigns, but 
a picture of the real development of 
a people. We could winnow out 
from many useless efforts and fail- 
ures what it really was which made 
this people rise and that fall. We 
can shorten history immensely, make 
it clear, luminous, easy to observe and 
remember, by leaving out vain repe- 
tition of useless warfare and putting 
in the changes in religion, in educa- 
tion, in politics, in mechanics, in 
ethics, in art, in science, sanitation, 
and other lines of advance, which 
really make history. 

The changing methods of govern- 
ment would be observed through all 
the historic story. The nature of 
democracy would be made clear. 
There should be pictures showing 
civic care, service, protection, edu- 
cation, and amusement, with views 
showing what is done better in some 
cities and worse in others. A similar 
exhibition of state activity follows 
naturally; and so to the many func- 
tions of government; coast-guard, 
forest-service, national parks, irriga- 
tion works, etc. 


This will at last open the way to 
the cultivation of that preeminently 
vaiueble but neglected human facul- 
ty, imagination. To remember is 
useful and necessary, but to think 
ahead is the secret of conscious prog- 
ress. So many times it can be clearly 
shown in our historic pictures that 
this or that people failed and died 
because it did not think ahead. Im- 
agination is the natural gift of chil- 
dren, but it has been almost educated 
out of us; it should be trained, ex- 
ercised, developed. In the teaching 
of our human story there should be 
continuous reference to what is com- 
ing ae we go higher still. 


A child can follow the growth of 
a@ peopie as enthusiastically as the 
growth of a guinea-pig, when we 
learn to tell the story in pictures. 
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Religion as An Adventure 


Condensed from Harper’s Monthly (October '25) 
Harry Emerson Fosdick 


LETTER lies before me from an 

essentially religious man who 

cannot believe one of the highly 
philosophical doctrines on which he 
understands the churches to insist; 
hence he thinks he must stay outside 
the church. The doctrine which con- 
stitutes his difficulty did not even 
emerge until centuries after Jesus 
lived. 

This case, typical of more people 
than one likes to think, illustrates 
the peril which vital religion faces. 
Religion at its source is personal ad- 
venture on a way of living. A new 
idea of life’s spiritual meaning, in- 
carnate in a Leader, summons men, 
and they cut loose from old entangle- 
ments and try the challenging ad- 
venture. By the time religion has 
been thoroughly organized, however, 
it often loses that daring quality 
and becomes instead a stereotyped 
system of doctrine to be passively 
believed. 

Christianity began in a great ad- 
venture. Discipleship to Jesus, in 
those first days when the Master 
was presenting His way of living to 
the acceptance of those who had 
vision and courage enough to try it, 
was a costly spiritual exploit. The 
life to which Jesus summoned men 
required bravery to undertake and 
fortitude to continue. In those days 
who could have dreamed that it ever 
would become in the eyes of multi- 
tudes a stiff and finished system to 
be passively received? 

This development from vitality to 
rigidity is clearly reflected in the 
changed meanings of the word 
“faith.” Christianity was the most 
influential uprush of spiritual power 
in human history, and all the parti- 
cipants in it would have ascribed 
their inspiration to their faith. But 
it was not faith in formal creeds, 
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for no creeds had yet been written; 
it was not faith in the New Testa- 
ment, for the New Testament was 
not yet in existence; it was not faith 
in the church, for the church was 
as yet inchoate and unorganized. 
That primary faith which launched 
the Christian movement was a per- 
sonal relationship with Christ and 
what He stood for. It had not yet 
been formalized. It was vital and 
dynamic. 

How different are the meanings 
that ‘“‘faith’’ soon acquired in Chris- 
tianity! Organized, institutionalized, 
creedalized, ritualized—religion has 
become for multitudes a stuffy and 
uninteresting affair. The arresting 
fact is being hidden from this genera- 
tion that religion is the most thrill- 
ing adventure that life offers. 

The one utter heresy in Christian- 
ity is thus to believe that we have 
reached finality and can settle down 
with a completed system. In no 
other realm should we dream of such 
an attitude. Says Froude, the his- 
torian: 

If medicine had been regulated 300 
years ago by Act of Parliament...and if 
every licensed practitioner had been 
compelled to compound his drugs by the 
prescriptions of Henry VIII’s physician, 
Dr. Butts, it is easy to conjecture in 
what state of health the people of this 
country would at present be found. 

In all realms, religion included, 
human life is creative. It spontane- 
ously wells up into new insights and 
endeavors. Health is a permanent 
problem and medicine goes on. 
Beauty is a deathless interest and art 
abides. The spiritual life of man in 
its relationship with the Eterna) is 
an unescapable human interest and 
religion is indestructible. But it is 
an adventure both of life and 
thought. All its formulas, summar- 
izing experience up to date, are sign 
posts, not boundary lines; and when 
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Christianity forgets that, becomes 
preservative instead of creative, 
rests in assumed finality instead of 
daring new sallies of the spirit, it 
not only is false to its historic origin 
in Christ, who did the very opposite, 
but by psychological necessity it 
dooms itself to stagnation and decay. 

Only through a clear apprehension 
of this fact are we likely to regain 
anything resembling the thrill and 
liveliness and ardor of apostolic 
Christianity which so daringly struck 
its tents and ventured into new kinds 
of thought and action. Certainly, it 
is the lack of this which in part 
causes the dangerous alienation of 
the younger generation from organ- 
ized Christianity. Many a young 
person today who is not a Christian 
would like to be one. But often 
preachers treat Christianity as a 
carefully articulated system of be- 
liefs and practices. Some even say 
that the whole complex affair stands 
or falls together and that one must 
take it all or have nothing. 

Many a youth, however, cannot 
start with wholesale acceptance of 
a finished system. He cannot begin 
by believing what he does not yet 
perceive the truth of. Jesus’ first 
followers were called disciples, 
learners; and a learner begins where 
he is. He dealt with men one at a 
time. He had no system to which 
all had to subscribe before they could 
follow Him. He invited each, start- 
ing where each was, to begin a spir- 
itual adventure in a hitherto untried 
way of living. 


We often insist that only in hold- 
ing some orthodox interpretation of 
Jesus is there salvation or motive 
power for Christian living. We ask 
men first to accept a formula instead 
of summoning them to undertake a 
life. That method has led to endless 
unreality and hypocrisy. It is re- 
sponsible for multitudes of pecple 
holding -a theory and mistakenly 
supposing that thereby they have 
achieved a life, whereas any one can 
see that plenty of people who hold 
another theory altogether or, it may 
be, none at all, have more sweetness 
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and light in their characters, more 
high-mindedness, integrity, useful- 
ness, and essential Christianity. 

I should like to hear more preach- 
ers addressing the youth of today 
somewhat as follows: What do you 
see in Christ to challenge your con- 
science, rebuke your life, summon 
your devotion? No one is asking you 
just now to believe this theological 
theory or that. Start where you are 
and follow what you do see. Christi- 
anity is an adventure. Like friend- 
ship it is capable of being intellectu- 
ally formulated, but primarily it is 
an experiment in living to be tried. 
Start where you are. 

Love is an adventure. So is pray- 
er, loving one’s enemies, being sin- 
cere. So is discovering spiritual re- 
sources which we can tap and thus be 
strengthened. So is repentence, for- 
giveness, and inward moral conquest. 
So is practical working faith in God 
and love for all sorts and conditions 
of men. So is the application of the 
principles of Jesus to racial, indus- 
trial, and international problems. 
Christianity is a stirring and costly 
adventure in personal character and 
social relationships. Theological 
theories can help. But they do not 
come first; they come last. They are 
the intellectual formulations of the 
adventure, not its primary cause. 
The tragedy of organized religion is 
that so often the adventure of spir- 
itual living has to face, not only na- 
tural enemies in human carnality 
and skepticism, but artificial enemies 
in the petrified expressions of reli- 
gion itself. Like a river dammed 
by its own ice, religion is held back 
by its congealed formulations. 

The exclusive features of the de- 
nominations, almost altogether non- 
spiritual as they are and remote from 
any influence on moral character, are 
a burden on the religious life of the 
nation. It can never be altogether 
well until they are gone and the 
churches become once more the na- 
tural home of all thoze in the com- 
munity who in the spirit of Jesus 
wish to treat life seriously in terms 
of spiritual vision and valor. 
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The Disrobing of Flapper Jane 


Condensed from The New Republic (September '25) 


Bruce Bliven 


take a look at this young person 
as she strolls across the lawn on 
her parents’ suburban home, having 
just put the car away after driving 
60 miles in two hours. She is, for 


Jitu is a flapper of 19. Let us 


one thing, a very pretty girl. Beau- 
ty is the fashion in 1925. She is 
frankly, heavily made up, not to 


imitate nature, but for an altogether 
artificial effect—pallor mortis, pois- 
onously scarlet lips, richly ringed 
eyes—the latter looking not so much 
debauched (which is the intention) 
as diabetic. Her walk duplicates the 
swagger supposed by innocent Amer- 
ica to go with the female half of 
a Paris Apache dance. And there 
are, finally, her clothes. 

These were estimated the other 
day by some statistician to weigh 
two pounds. Probably a libel; Jane 
isn’t wearing much, this summer. If 
you’d like to know exactly, it is: 
one dress, one step-in, two stockings, 
two shoes. 

A step-in, if you are ignorant, is 
underwear—one piece, light, exceed- 
ingly brief but roomy. Her dress is 
also brief. It is cut low where it 
might be high, and vice-versa. The 
skirt comes just an inch below her 
knees, overlapping by a faint frac- 
tion her rolled stockings. The idea 
is that when she walks in a breeze, 
you shall now and then observe the 
knee (which is not rouged — that’s 
just newspaper talk) but always in 
an incidental, Venus-surprised-at- 
the-bath sort of way. This is a bit 
of coyness which hardly fits in with 
Jane’s general character. 

Jane’s haircut is also abbreviated. 
She wears of course the very new- 
est thing in bobs, even closer than 
last year’s shingle. Because of this 
new style, one can confirm a rumor 
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heard last year: Jane still has ears. 


The corset is as dead as the dodo’s 
grandfather. The petticoat is even 
more defunct. The brassiere has 
been abandoned since 1924. While 
stockings are usually worn, in hot 
weather Jane reserves the right to 
discard them, just as all the chorus 
girls did in 1923. As stockings are 
only a frantic, successful attempt to 
duplicate the color and texture of 
Jane’s own sunburned slim legs, few 
but expert boulevardiers can tell the 
difference. 

These which I have described are 
Jane’s clothes, but they are not 
merely a flapper uniform. They are 
The Style, Summer of 1925, Eastern 
Seaboard. These things and none 
other are being worn by all of Jane’s 
sisters and her cousins and her aunts. 
Their use is so universal that in our 
larger cities the baggage transfer 
companies one and all declare they 
are being forced into bankruptcy. 
Ladies who used to go away for the 
summer with six trunks can now 
pack 20 dainty costumes in a bag. 


This year’s styles have gone quite 
a long step toward genuine nudity. 
Nor is this merely the sensible half 
of the population dressing as every- 
one ought to, in hot weather. Last 
winter’s styles weren’t so dissimilar, 
except that you got the full effect 
only indoors. Next year’s styles, 
from all one hears, will be, as they 
are already on the continent, even 
More So. 

Where will it all end? No one 
can say. Nudity has been the cus- 
tom of many centuries over long 
periods of time. No one who has 
read history can be very firm in say- 
ing that It Never Can Happen Again. 


Few any more are no naive as 
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not to realize that there are fasnious 
in morals and that these have a limit- 
less capacity for modification. Cos- 
tume, of course, is A Moral. You 
can get a rough measure of our 
movement if you look at the theater 
and see how the tidemark of toler- 
ance has risen. For instance: 
1904—Performance of Mra. 
Profession halted by police. 
1919—Mrs. Warren O. K. Town roused 
to frenzy by Aphrodite, in which one 
chorus girl is exposed for one minute in 
dim light and a union suit. 

1923—Union suit O. K. 
conniption fits over 
from waist up. 

1925—Nudity from waist up taken for 
granted. Excitement caused by show in 
which girls wear only fig leaves. 

Plotting the curve of tolerance 
and projecting it into the future, it 
is thus easy to see that complete 
nudity in the theater in this coun- 
try will be reached on March 12, 
1927. Such displays have long been 
familiar in the theaters of several 
European capitals. 

The recent history of the Great 
Disrobing Movement can be checked 
up in another way by looking at the 
bathing costumes which have been 
accepted without question at succes- 
sive intervals. There are still a few 
beaches near New York City which 
insist on more clothes than anycne 
can safely swim in, and thereby help 
to drown several young women each 
year. But in most places—univer- 
sally in the West—a girl is now com- 
pelled to wear no more than is a 
man. . 


Warren's 


Censors have 
chorus girls naked 


“Jane,” say I, ‘“‘Why do all of you 
dress the way you do?” 

“The old girls are doing it because 
youth is,” says Jane. ‘Everybody 
wants to be young, now—though 
they want all us young people to be 
something else. Funny, isn’t it?... 
In a way, it’s just honesty. Women 
have come down off the pedestal 
lately. They are tired of this mys- 
terious-feminine-charm stuff. May- 
be it goes with independence, earn- 
ing your own living and voting and 
all that. There was always a bit of 
the harem in that cover-up-your- 
arms-and-legs business. 





govs on Jane, “but they want it un 
a 50-50 basis, which includes being 
admired for the qualities they really 
possess. Dragging in this strange- 
allurement stuff doesn’t seem sport- 
ing. It’s like cheating in games. 

“T read this book whaddaya-call-it 
by Rose Macaulay, and she showed 
where they’d been excited about wild 
youth for three generations anyhow 
—since 1870. I have a hunch maybe 
they’ve always been excited. 

“It’s funny,” says Jane, “that just 
when women’s clothes are getting 
scanty, men’s should be going the 
other way. Look at the Oxford 
trousers!”’... 

Do morals go with the clothes? 
Or are they independent? These 
are questions I have not ventured to 
put to Jane. Generally speaking, 
however, it is safe to say that as 
regards the wildness of youth there 
is a good deal more smoke than fire. 
Anyhow, the new Era of Undressing, 
as already suggested, has spread far 
beyond the boundaries of Jane’s 
group. The fashion is followed by 
hordes of unquestionably monogam- 
ous matrons, including many who 
join heartily in the general ulula- 
tions as to what young people are 
coming to. 

The fact is, as Jane says, that 
women today are shaking off the 
shreds and patches of their age-old 
servitude. ‘‘Feminism’” has won a 
victory so nearly complete that we 
have even forgotten the fierce chal- 
lenge which once inhered in the very 
word. Women have highly resolved 
that they are just as good as men, 
and intend to be treated so. They 
don’t intend to be debarred from any 
profession or occupation which they 
choose to enter. They clearly mean 
(even though not all of them yet 
realize it) that in the great game of 
sexual selection they shall no longer 
be forced to play the role, simulated 
or real, of helpless quarry. If they 
want to wear their heads shaven, as 
a symbol of defiance against the 
former fate which for three millenia 
forced them to dress their heavy 
locks according to male decrees, they 


“Women atill want to be loved,"’ will have their way. 
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Do People Get on Your Nerves? 


Condensed from The American Magazine (October '25) 


William 8. 


MONG my patients I have found 
over 40 “pet peeves.” One 
business man was upset because 

his partner was always saying “Lis- 
ten.” I set about to teach him toler- 
ance. In my first conference with him 
I discovered he had a habit! In his 
conversation he constantly asked, “Do 
you understand?” I went right after 
him; and when he recognized an 
equally or more objectionable manner- 
ism in himself developed tolerance 
and sympathy for his partner. He had 
a friendly chat with his associate and 
learned how his “Do you’ under- 
stand?” irritated him. He tells me 
they are now both trying to overcome 
these things, and enjoying the joke 
of it all immensely. 

A woman allowed her room-mate 
to “get her goat” because she left 
her things strewn all over the apart- 
ment. I advised my patient to do 
the same thing—-and to quit picking 
up after her room-mate. Their apart- 
ment was soon a sight; even the care- 
less room-mate began to complain. 
There was a grand blow-out, and the 
guilty one begged her room-mate to 
help her overcome her habit of un- 
tidiness. They have since come to 
really enjoy their efforts to master 
their little shortcomings. 

One man’s pet peeve was to blow 
up when his wife let him get off the 
trail when they were motoring. It 
worried her so that she all but re- 
fused to take a trip with him. I told 
her to do half the driving each day. 
When the husband began to manage 
the road maps, he let his wife get off 
the trail every now and then. I had 
rehearsed her so that she could blow 
up in great style; but I had taught 
her to finish each explosion of tem- 
per with a laugh. Her husband had 
sense enough to catch on. When he 
starts to blow up she now starts to 
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laugh, and they are having real fun 
out of it. 

You probably think it nothing un- 
usual if you “blow up,” “go to 
pieces,” or otherwise lose control of 
your emotions. Yet the effects of 
these “emotional sprees” on the 
health are almost as bad as the re- 
sults of an alcoholic spree. People 
who indulge in emotional sprees are 
sick—mentally sick, nervously dis- 
ordered. They are victims of deficient 
self-control. They always have an 
alibi—they lay the blame for these 
upheavals on what someone has said 
or done to them. What the nervous 
individual fails to recognize is that 
he is, after all, responsible for a 
breakdown in nervous morale which, 
he must realize, was largely deter- 
mined by the way in which he reacted 
to the sayings and doings of other 
people. 

The trouble with most nervous 
people—and nervous people are al- 
ways emotional—is that they are be- 
stowing too much thought upon 
themselves. They waste on them- 
selves what the world so much needs 
—love, pity, sympathy. In other 
words, they are self-centered, self- 
absorbed, and introspective. They 
are wonderfully helped by anything 
that makes them get their minds off 
themselves. 

The point for them to remember is 
that no matter where the blame rests, 
if you allow other people to get on 
your nerves, you are allowing their 
habits to tyrannize over you. No mat- 
ter how reprehensible their practices 
you just cannot afford to let them 
make you miserable. You can’t con- 
trol habits of the rest of the world, 
therefore you must, in self-protection, 
learn to react with less vehemence. 
You must continue to live in this world 
ae it is, You cannot possibly regulate 
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and control the habits and practices of 
all those with whom you come in contact. 

I wish all married couples would 
take each other less seriously in little 
things. Every doctor meets constant- 
ly this thing of married folks irritat- 
ing each other. We must not be so 
foolish as to let little things upset 
the home. I have seen an otherwise 
happy home spoiled more than once 
over just trifles. 

Now suppose you are one of these 
high-strung, inordinately sensitive 
souls, and somebody is always getting 
on your nerves. You are certainly 
doomed to lifelong suffering unless 
you acquire some degree of emotion- 
al contro]. I have just talked to a 
newly married woman who got sick 
and went to bed the other day be- 
cause her husba»d read his paper dur- 
ing breakfast, and hardly spoke to 
her. I advised her to try the plan 
of a nurse I knew who, when her 
husband read the paper at breakfast, 
excused herself and returned with 
her sewing. He took the hint and 
stopped reading at the breakfast 
table. 

In the case of one confirmed hys- 
teric we made a list of 32 pet peeves 
that got on her nerves. We arranged 
them in order of their gravity, start- 
ing out with the smallest ones. They 
were each written on a piece of pa- 
per, along with specific instructions 
for the nurse to carry out. They 
tackled a new trouble every other 
day. The patient has now gone 
through 25 peeves on this list, and 
has made good. 

You see, it is just like developing 
weak muscles into strong muscles; it 
requires exercise. Thinking and wish- 
ing and willing alone never get us 
anywhere; we have got to get right 
down to brass tacks and actually do 
the very thing we are afraid of or 
that we dislike. 

Every time fathers and mothers 
fail to teach their sons and daughters 
self-control when they are young, 
especially if they are nervous chil- 
dren, then, later on in life, husband 
or wife, or someone else, will have to 
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dv the teaching; but the lessons are 
much easier to learn when young! 

While we cannot escape from our 
emotions, we can learn to control and 
manipulate them. You can form dis- 
likes without indulging in excessive 
hates. You can experience indigna- 
tion without indulging in violent out- 
bursts of anger. In other words, you 
can learn to become temperate in 
your emotional life, and that is sim- 
ply another way of saying that you 
can acquire self-control. A perfectly 
sane business man will go home at 
night and rave like a semi-insane man 
just because dinner is late or some 
little thing doesn’t suit him. He spoils 
his own digestion by such emotional 
blow-outs, and also upsets the diges- 
tion of the whole family. 

This whole nervous battle is in 
reality a character struggle. We are 
all engaged in it. The normal, av- 
erage person wages the battle with- 
out much ado; but the victim of 
spoiled nerves, the neurotic individ- 
ual, makes a great hullabaloo out of 
this normal fight of life. 

The economical method of attain- 
ing self-control is to prevent exhaust- 
ing and weakening reactions to unde- 
sirable impulses. You must form the 
habit of killing undesirable impulses 
as they arise in the mind. You must 
go right back in your mind, dig up 
the soil, plant the seed, and cultivate 
a new habit of thinking; really, ac- 
tually, and honestly change your de- 
sires, change your viewpoint, make 
up your mind on this one thing and 
bring yourself where you can say: 
“T will not wish to do it, and there- 
fore I will not.” This is what we 
mean by “nipping impulses in the 
bud.” 

True self-control, then, consists in 
changing the mind, in mastering the 
art of making up the mind, in con- 
trolling desire at its fountainhead, in 
preventing the full birth, growth, and 
expression of an undesirable wish. 

The mastery of nerves requires the 
acquirement of self-control, and this 
is done not only by thinking but by 
acting. 
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The Radio in a Listening East 


Condensed from Asia (October '25) 


Major-General James G. Harbord 


UCH has been the breathlessly 
swift development of radio that 
even now we must reckon with 

international audiences. To inun- 
date the whole earth with radio mu- 
sic or speech, a station of over- 
whelming power is no longer neces- 
sary. One radio station can pick up 
another and retransmit its song or 
story. Thus a whole program broad- 
cast from East Pittsburgh has been 
received by London and retransmit- 
ted to British India. East and West 
met by way of the ether. The Amer- 
ican point of view became for the 
moment a living reality in far-away 
India. 

Suppose we reverse this process, 
now so spectacular but destined to 
become commonplace—suppose that 
Calcutta transmits its program by 
way of London to East Pittsburgh. 
The thought-current of humanity 
ebbs and flows rhythmically back 
and forth from east to west and from 
west to east. Alien peoples are weld- 
ed into an organism; the term ‘“‘man- 
kind’’ acquires the new, epic mean- 
ing of ‘“‘world race.” ‘“That’s Pek- 
ing talking,’”’ or, ‘‘Hear the temples 
of Calcutta,’”’ we shall say. In some 
Turkish coffee-house, men in red 
fezzes will comment: ‘That tenor 
of the Chicago Opera—how beauti- 
fully he sings Rodolfo! They say 
he is an Arnienian.”’ 

Let us not forget that only in 
Japan do we find a highly literate 
population. Throughout the Orient 
the professional story-teller takes 
the place of the fiction magazine and 
novel; rumor serves as news; the 
hired letter-writer practices his call- 
ing in the bazar as he did in the 
time of Akbar. Imagine, then, the 
avidity with which the throngs in 
an oriental cafe would listen to au- 
thentic news or to symphonic music 
welling out of a loud-speaker. What 
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if the words are English and come 
from New York? Some in the throng 
surely understand; they interpret the 
words. What if the music is Wag- 
ner or Beethoven, rippling out from 
London or Berlin? Music is the uni- 
versal language. 

What an opportunity radio offers 
to the professional raconteur of the 
Orient! For centuries he has had to 
content himself with the small audi- 
ence that he could gather about him. 
His tales will cast a new importance 
when they can be cast upon the ether 
and wafted to a million ears and 
minds. I can imagine the more pop- 
ular story-tellers attaining a popu- 
larity of the ear comparable, per- 
haps, with that achieved in panto- 
mine by a Fairbanks or a Chaplin 
on the screen. 

In the West radio does not become 
a substitute for the newspaper. In 
the East it may be otherwise because 
of the prevailing illiteracy. Japan 
alone, with its school-taught popula- 
tion, offers an exception. The Jap- 
anese are probably the most avid 
readers of newspapers and periodi- 
cals in the world. At least 3,000 
magazines and hundreds of newspa- 
pers are published in Japan. But 
on the Asiatic continent the news- 
paper is seen only in populous towns. 
It passes from hand to hand at a 
successively reduced price; for it is 
bought not only to be read but to 
be resold, until at last it has become 
a hopelessly tattered sheet. Here 
we have a news-hungry multitude 
which would cock its electromagnetic 
ear to any broadcasting station that 
made it a point to impart informa- 
tion on current events. 

Even in the United States radio 
news has an interest all its own. An 
address by the President, filling 
columns, is read by a few. The same 
address wafted on the ether by a 
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dozen interconnected broadcasting 
stations is attentively followed by 
perhaps ten per cent of the popula- 
tion of the country. This is front- 
porch political oratory raised to the 
nth power by the sheer multiplying 
force of radio. What would the 
voice of Gandhi mean to India, if 
he were permitted to use it for 
swaying the multitude, or the voice 
of the Vicerecy breathing hope and 
confidence during pestilence and 
famine? For lack of newspapers the 
Orient may develop a new type of 
town crier—a crier heard in the ut- 
termost hamlets of an empire. The 
result must be a wielding together 
of more or less incohesive provinces, 
such ag those of China, a deeper, finer 
sense of national unity, a breaking 
down of sectionalism. 


In the field of education alone 
miracles may be accomplished for the 
benefit of the unschooled hordes in 
the East. Think what we have been 
doing in the United States. Think 
of Columbia University’s broadcast- 
ing course in Browning, of 50 schools 
and colleges with broadcasting ap- 
paratus of their own, of certificates 
given by the Kansas Agricultural 
College to those who have success- 
fully passed a written examination 
by mail after listening to lectures by 
radio. 

Although what we now have sur- 
passes any of H. G. Wells’ dream of 
the past, we are only at the begin- 
ning of the development of radio 
broadcasting. No prediction is so 
absurd that it can be dismissed as 
mere raving. 

It may be argued that this view 
of the future of radio in the Orient 
reckons not with the abject poverty 
of most Asiatic peoples. But recall 
the oriental success of the motion- 
picture play. Even in Turkey, I am 
told, the better class of motion-pic- 
ture theaters charge admission prices 
that are the equivalent of 50 and 75 
cents in American money. Lack of 
money will not prevent radio from 
exerting its influence to the full. 
Moreover there is the possibility that 
special auditoriums for radio may 
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prove profitable. That teu-houses 
will install radio sets seems a fore- 
gone conclusion. Russia has over- 
come the economic difficulty by or- 
ganizing radio clubs or “‘circles,’”’ 350 
in number, with a total membership 
of 15,000. Will Asia be less re- 
sourceful? 

No, the obstacles that radio must 
overcome in the Orient are of a dif- 
ferent order. Radio broadcasting is 
a medium of mass appeal. For that 
reason, in the highly charged politi- 
cal atmosphere of almost every ori- 
ental country radio broadcasting is 
still so distrusted that the mere pos- 
session of a receiving set may con- 
stitute a criminal offense. 

Only in Japan has the government 
cast aside much of the old conserv- 
atism. Until six months ago radio 
belonged to the army and navy. 
Civilians were forbidden to dabble 
with it. Having noted that the 
United States and Great Britain did 
not collapse because radio had en- 
tered millions of homes, the Japan- 
ese decided to embark on a more 
liberal policy, beginning Mar. 1, 
1925. Between March 15 and May 1 
the Osaka radio broadcasting bureau 
received over 10,000 radio applica- 
tions. In a word, Japan is now about 
as delirious over radio as we were 
when broadcasting first became the 
vogue. The “radio section’ of the 
American newspaper finds its coun- 
terpart in the Japanese daily. In 
Japan there are already a score of 
radio magazines. 

For the first time an oriental 
government has definitely abandoned 
the idea of owning its broadcasting 
stations. If a similar enlightened 
policy is pursued in Continental Asia, 
radio will surely in ten years become 
the possession of half the population 
of the earth. Here are hundreds of 
millions who never see a newspaper, 
never hear a concert, never listen to 
a lecture. To them radio will be 
an awakening, if this Japanese policy 
is followed. For the first time any 
Asiatic country will be able to adapt 
a powerful western method of coun- 
try-wide ministry to its own intel- 
lectual and spiritual needs. 
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Can Old Age Be Deferred? 


Condensed from the Scientific American (October '25) 


An Interview with Dr. Serge Voronoff 


“Fountain of Eternal Youth” 

lies in your glands. Through 

its life-giving flow old age may 
be postponed, if not avoided, if the 
daring experiments of Dr. Serge 
Voronoff, brilliant French surgeon 
and famous authority on gland trans- 
plantation, continue to produce re- 
sults such as have startled the 
world. 


“Up to 40 or 50 years ago,” said 
Dr. Voronoff, “physicians believed 
that the energy which caused our 
various organs to perform their 
functions was an inherent one. Then 
came the remarkable discoveries of 
Bernard and Brown-Sequard. For 
the first time the brain was found to 
be not the controlling center of life, 
but capable of producing thought 
only when properly contiolled by the 
chemical action of the liquid from 
the thyroid glands.” 


With improper functioning of this 
gland a young man became mentally 
old and feeble, useless to himself and 
to society. His physical condition, 
too, became weak and unsteady. In- 
fants with congenital atrophy of the 
thyroid are always puny in every 
way. On the other hand, it has been 
proved by experiments that over-de- 
velopment of the thyroid gland will 
cause such an over-excitation of the 
mental processes as to amount in 
some cases almost to insanity. 

“Even the smallest glands some- 
times play the largest roles,”’ ob- 
served Dr. Voronoff. ‘Take away 
from an animal the four little para- 
thyroids, and the effect is disastrous. 
The nervous system undergoes a ter- 
rific over-excitation, the muscles con- 
tract violently, and the subject dies 
bs violent convulsions within a short 

me. 
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great sur- 


geon, “it is, after all, the functions 
of the reproductive gland that have 
taken my entire attention since 1910. 
This all important center plays one 
of the greatest and most important 
parts in our everyday normal phy- 
sical existence.”’ 

Dr. Voronoff pointed to many ex- 
amples of men and animals deprived 
of these glands. Their flesh becomes 
soft and flabby. Their mental energy 
wanes; their blood is thin and poor, 
From latest observations it is en- 
tirely probable, says the doctor, that 
the work of the other glands may 
be distinctly affected and reduced by 
the loss of the secretions of thesé 
central glands. 

It is now known from various in- 
vestigations that the glandular secre- 
tions of both man and animal are 
chemically identical. The reactiong 
observed are brought about, nect 
through the enercy of the fluid, but 
rather through the quality of the 
organism upon which the fluid acts, 
The thyroid gland of a man grafted 
into a sheep could not produce the 
mental activity of the man in the 
lower animal, nor would the thyroid 
gland of the sheep produce in the 
man the stupidity for which sheep 
are noted. 

“In the past,’ said Dr. Voronoff, 
“all efforts to graft glands in the 
higher animals and in man were fail- 
ures, giving only a few weeks suc- 
cessful stimulation, at most, and then 
being reabsorbed into the dead tis- 
sue. The explanation of the failure 
is simple. These glands had been 
merely inserted under the skin or 
in the muscles, where they had been 
left to take root and grow, with no 
aid from the surgeons. At last I re- 
alized that these grafted glands were 
not being properly fed by the new 
ayatem into which they had heen in- 
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corporated; thus it was impossible 
for men to produce any new fluid. 
It is only since 1917, that I have 
been able to realize a permanent ef- 
fect.”’ 

The most practical manner of op- 
eration in these transfers, is to cut 
the gland itself into four parts, plac- 
ing two of the “slices’’ in each of 
the “‘pockets’’ where in time the two 
will grow into one active unit. In 
two or three months, he says, men 
who have had these grafts have come 
to him and reported that their first 
noticeable effect is that of a great- 
ly improved memory. They are men- 
tally stimulated; their color begins 
to come back into their cheeks; their 
eyes brighten; their muscles become 
elastic. 

Dr. Voronoff’s chief activity in the 
grafting of glands in animals has 
been the improvement of sheep, al- 
though he has operated upon horses, 
cattle, goats, pigs and other domes- 


tic stock. His experiments reveal 
startling results. 
In Algeria, for example, the 


French government owns a flock of 
3,000 sheep, whose wool, partly be- 
cause of the warmer climate, but still 
more because of the elision of the 
germinal gland, was becoming less 
abundant. With this flock Dr. Voro- 
noff grafted an extra gland into 
each of the young rams. The result 
has been an extra heavy coat of wool, 
an average increase of one pound per 
sheep being attained. 

One of Dr. Voronoff’s most strik- 
ing experiments was with an old 
ram. Rams generally live to the age 
of 12 or 14 years. With consider- 
able difficulty the doctor found a 12- 
year-old ram so feeble that he could 
neither hold up his head nor walk 
without staggering. 


“T grafted into this animal,” said 
the scientist, ‘‘a gland taken from a 
ram two years old. All my opera- 
tions on animals, by the way, are 
done under a powerful, local anaez- 
thetic so that they suffer no pain. 
In three months’ time that old wreck 
of a beast became aggressive, heavy 
set, and even splendid to look at. 
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And eight months after this graft 
a lamb was borne by his mate. To- 
day, six years after this animal by 
all known laws of sheep raising 
should have been dead, he remains 
alive, energetic and useful. He con- 
tinues to produce a splendid coat of 
wool each year, in spite of the fact 
that he has passed by one-quarter 
the normal length of a ram’s life. 

“Consider the economic signifi- 
eance of gland grafting with sheep 
alone. Already we have gone far 
enough with our experiments to 
demonstrate that by continual graft- 
ing for several generations it is en- 
tirely possible to establish a superior 
race of animals with a heavier coat 
of wool, and so bring about a very 
great reduction in the price of woolen 
clothing.”’ Bearing in mind the fact 
that there are upwards of 150,000,- 
000 of sheep raised annually in the 
world, the economic possibilities are 
indeed vast. 

Just what may be done with the 
human race Dr. Voronoff is not yet 
prepared to predict with assurance. 
But his researches hint at startling 
developments. He has grafted many 
men; some of them are showing signs 
of reabsorption, but most of them 
still are in the prime of health and 
vigor. Diseases by which old and 
weakened frames succumb easily are 
shaken off by these young-old men 


invigorated by new glands. The en- 
tire system is rejuvenated and 
strengthened. 


“We must wait,” says Dr. Voron- 
off. “If we consider one year of a 
ram’s life equivalent to six years of 
a man’s, then we may estimate that 
by grafting we can add 30 or 40 years 
to a human life. We cannot tell yet 
just what results we will achieve, for 
we have been grafting glands suc- 
cessfully only for the last five years. 
When we have lengthened a man’s 
age to 90 perhaps we will have done 
something. When a man will have 
lived to be 110 we probably will have 
accomplished something interesting. 
When he will have lived to be 125, 
we will at last have found the path 
toward the abolition of old age.” 
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The Real David Grayson 


Condensed from The Mentor (October '25) 
Walter A. Dyer 


OME years ago, when the fact 

was first revealed that David 

Graysen, author of Adventures 
in Contentment and its successors, 
was Ray Stannard Baker, I was con- 
scious of a sense of disillusionment. 
Yet today, to me and thousands of 
readers David Grayson remains as 
much a real person as he ever was, 
and the reason for that is that he is 
areal person. Baker did not invent 
this personality; he merely released 
a part of himself and gave it a name. 

Hempfield is, more or less, an 
imaginary place. Ray Baker does 
not live on exactly the sort of farm 
on which he placed David Grayson. 
He is not a bachelor. There are, I 
believe, no such actual people as 
Horace and Harriet. And yet they 
are essentially true. While the epi- 
sodes and characters are often as 
literal as writing can make them, 
save only for changes in names and 
places, Baker has constructed, as any 
artist must, a background for the 
setting of his narratives. And the 
thing that has gripped these thou- 
sands of readers, the Graysonian 
philosophy of life, is Baker’s philoso- 
phy of life. 

I have come to realize this since 
knowing Baker intimately, for it is 
my privilege to be his neighbor and 
friend. Put crudely, Baker is a suc- 
cessful writer and a clear-sighted 
man of affairs; Grayson is a poet 
and a dreamer and an Abou ben 
Adhem among men. In the man 
himself these two personalities exist 
simultaneously and harmoniously. 

Baker has been known for a score 
of years as a student of industrial 
and political problems. His work as 
official press representative for the 
Paris Peace Conference brought him 
into special prominence, followed by 
his book, Woodrow Wilson and 
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World Ssttlement. It is now gen- 
erally known that he has been ap- 
pointed the authorized biographer 
for President Wilson, a work that 
will keep him busy for several years. 

He lives in Amherst, Mass., but he’ 
is a world ranger. He is always 
amazing me with casual references 


to conversations with some person- 


age whom I have vaguely associated 


with newspaper headlines. ... He 


was born in Lansing, Mich., in 1870. 
His family moved, when he was a 


child, to northern Wisconsin while 
yet the Indians scoured the forests 
and plains. 


He studied at the Michi- 


gan Agricultural College and later 
at the University of Michigan. Then 


he went to Chicago and joined the 
staff of the Chicago Record. 

In the streets of Chicago, he he- 
came intensely interested in the life 
problems of the ‘‘under dog”’ of hu- 
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man society; that made Ray Stan- 


nard Baker the publicist, the cru- 
sader, the hot reformer. 
solitary walks in the country, his 
casual contacts with unvarnished 
strangers and his exercise of imagi- 
native writing late at night, produc- 
ed, in time, David Grayson. 

He sent stories and articles to 
The Century, to The Youth’s Com- 
panion, and to McClure’s, and they 
liked them so well that one day he 


And his ~ 


received a telegram from John S. 


Phillips, the editor of McClure’s: 
“Come to New York.” Baker went. 
That was in 1898. He became editor 
of McClure’s Syndicate, and for six 
years associate editor of the maga- 
zine—and he kept writing all the 
time. 

The fame of many of the magazine 
journalists of that day soared and 
fell like a rocket. Baker’s has gone 
steadily on. He steadfastly refused 
to seek effect through sensational 
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overstatement. Truth and sincerity 
became his lodestars. He gained the 
confidence of editors and public. He 
remained always the recorder and 
interpreter of facts. That is what 
he is today. 


Now, while Baker was at work on 
those articles for McClure’s and the 
books which grew out of them, and 
was traveling to the far corners of 
the earth, his family moved back to 
Michigan, and during his periods of 
rest and of actual writing he lived 
there in the country rather than in 
New York. Something in his mind, 
something in his soul, clamored for 
attention and nourishment. He had 
a sense of being too busy trying to 
reform the world without having 
taken the time to learn how to com- 
mand his own spirit. He wanted 
time to look squarely at life and to 
think about it. 


“I tramped all over that Michigan 
countryside,” he says, “and through 
the northern Wisconsin region of my 
boyhood, for miles in every direction, 
talking with the farmers, sometimes 
stopping overnight with them, loafing 
through pleasant little towns, taking 
a new look at life and nature—a look 
that became more fascinating the 
more intimate it was. Since then I 
have walked in New England, and 
elsewhere, always with the greatest 
satisfaction.” 

Baker has always kept capacious 
notebooks in which he records the 
impressions of the fleeting moment— 
observations, facts, thoughts, inci- 
dents, ideas. “A writer,” he says, 
“needs to sketch, just as a painter 
does. He can learn in no other way.” 
There was absolutely no thought of 
publication in this sketching; it was 
merely an attempt to write himself 
clear on many of the problems that 
disturb every reflective spirit. 

In 1906 John S. Phillips gathered 
about him a group of adventuresome 
writers, including Baker, and they 
bought The American Magazine. At 
the beginning the members of the 
staff wrote half the magazine, and 
begged one another to produce even 
more. Baker bethought himself of 
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his notebooks. He was doubtful 
about them, but he copied out enough 
to make half a dozen chapters. Phil- 
lips was delighted with the manu- 
script. 


But here a practical problem arose. 
Baker was already contributing an 
article, sometimes two articles, to 
each number of the magazine. What 
would people think of another series 
by the same writer in a wholly dif- 
ferent key? For this reason, and be- 
cause he wanted complete anony- 
mity, he chose a pen name—David 
Grayson. For ten years the identity 
of David Grayson was kept a pro- 
found secret. It was not publicly 
disclosed until March, 1916, when 
The Bookman published the facts. 
The truth would not have been made 
public even then had it not been for 
the activities of two or three im- 
posters, one of them lecturing under 
David Grayson’s name. 


These “Adventures” in The Amer- 
ican Magazine fired the popular im- 
agination in a most unexpected man- 
ner and the name of David Grayson 
went around the world. The books 
have had as great a success in Great 
Britain, Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa as in America, and 
parts of them have been translated 
into several foreign languages... . 
Grayson had touched a note of com- 
mon humanity; he had voiced a com- 
mon need. Ray Stannard Baker, in 
the midst of his busy life, sought re- 
lease and expression for the warmer, 
more human side of his nature. And 
in doing that he learned the secret 
of contentment, learned to look out 
upon his world hopefully and benev- 
olently and to make a religion of 
friendship. And that is the real David 
Grayson. To get at the Grayson side 
of Baker you need to see him on the 
streets of Amherst, or in his study 
or his garden. Then you would 
realize that Ray Stannard Baker is 
other things, and excellent things, 
besides David Grayson, but that the 
whole of Grayson resides in him— 
all the faith and kindliness and sim- 
plicity and soundness of heart. 
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The Dictator of Venezuela 


Condensed from The World’s Work (October '25) 
Thomas F., Lee 


UAN VICENTE GOMEZ, Presi- 
dent of Venezuela, is one of the 
most loved and one of the most 

hated men of his continent, At 68 he 
is, and has been for 16 years, the 
most striking ruler in Latin America. 
I made a five months’ first-hand in- 
quiry into the facts about Venezuela 
and here is what I found: 

22 YEARS AGO: Anarchy—treas- 
ury bankrupt—commerce and industry 
dead—people revolutionists or vic- 
tims of revolution—life and property 


alike unsafe. 
TODAY: Peace—safety for life 
and belongings—a national surplus of 


many millions—credit—respect—na- 
tional development—liberty to work 
and to enjoy the fruit of work. 

Juan Vicente Gomez spends much 
of his time in touch with his farms 
and cattle ranches at Maracay; and 
there I went to meet him. In the 
patio of the Presidential home, 
groups of men awaited their turn with 
the General—followers coming for 
favor, office, reprimand, counsel. Gen- 
eral Gomez rules his people with a 
firm hand in which the three func- 
tions of government unite—his word 
is final. 

The General’s dairy is modern and 
clean. One’s attention is held first 
by the well-kept state of yards and 
buildings and second by the humped 
Zebu cattle. “Our Ilanos are closer 
to New York than are the plains of 
Texas,” the General told me. “They 
could supply your country with cheap- 
er meat than you could possibly raise. 
Some day you will come to us for 
your beef. I am trying to do three 
things here: develop a breed of cattle 
that will produce much meat, give 
milk, and resist the tick. I have 
brought the cow from your country 
and the bull from India. I have 
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crossed the Holstein with the Zebu— 
there is the result.” He pointed to a 
sleek cow. “That animal is half-Hol- 
stein, half-Zebu. Its offspring is 
crossed with our own llanos cattle. 
We have in this manner developed a 
breed of meat- and milk-producers 
capable of hunting their 
water on our ranges. 


“I am trying to teach my people to > 
eat butter. In our country, lard is 
the principal fat food, just as it is 
threughout Spanish America. I be- 
lieve many of our most serious ail- — 
ments are caused by the excessive © 
use of lard. Down on our llanos hun- 
dreds of thousands of cattle are rais- © 
ed; but cream, butter, and even milk © 
are all but unknown. Today I am _ 
making as good butter as can be pro- © 
duced. I brought a Danish expert to © 
install the machinery and teach our 
people the art of butter-making.” 


We crossed to a concrete ware- 
house in which corn was piled. “Corn,” 
the President said, “is now one of our 
great crops. It is the food of our 
people and their stock. When I be- 
came President we did not raise the 
corn we consumed—it had been the 
custom to buy it abroad. . . My people 
must raise what they eat or go hun- 
gry. Each ear of corn will produce 
500-fold—we must plant corn to feed 
ourselves and our cattle—it is good 
business. This is a rich, beautiful 
country—anything grows—yet many 
of my people kave been paupers in 
the lap of luxury—I want to help 
them claim their riches. We save 
everything here—the husks we grind 
and feed with meal and the cobs we 
burn at the creamery. . . Your Mees- 
taire Ford understands both the pro- 
ducing and the saving—ah, he is a 
great man.” 
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“General Gomez,” | said, “l have 
traveled over thousands of miles of 
your roads. Why did you spend 80 
many millions to build them ?’ 


“Your people,” he said, “have had 
roads so long that you have forgotten 
their important function in welding a 
country together and developing it. 
I suspect that if, 60 years ago, your 
great highways and railways connect- 
ing North and South had been built, 
your South would never have thought 
of breaking away from the Union. 
Twenty-five years ago Venezuela was 
a loosely connected group of neigh- 
borhoods, with very little interest in 
common, because they did not know 
each other. To go from Merida to 
Ciudad Bolivar by mule (the only 
means of traveling) meant more than 
a month of hardship. 


“When I became President, I be- 
lieved my first duty was to bind the 
country together. That certainly was 
necessary if a central police power 
was to prevent disorder and protect 
life and property. So we began build- 
ing roads. We imported cement at 
luw cost. We used our own labor and 
material. We have pushed these per- 
manent highways into the Hanos, 
down to the coast, into the central 
valleys, and across the Andes. 


“These roads are primarily arteries 
along which the police power of a 
central government may reach to 
maintain peace—their economic func- 
tion is really secondary, for without 
peace and a stable government eco- 
nomic development is _ impossible. 
Venezuela had acquired the habit of 
disorder and revolution. But today 
young men of the country know noth- 
ing of revolution or disorder except 
as they have heard it spoken of. In 
another 20 years our people will have 
the habit of peace, just as 20 years 
ago they had the habit of revolution 
and idleness. 

“The economic value of the roads 
is already apparent. Producers of 
coffee, cacao, sugar, cotton, cheese, or 
hides pocket a greater margin of 
profit, as they pay less for freight 
and as their merchandise costs them 
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less. 1 believe the roads save their 
cost to our people at least once each 
year.” 

Ox-teams were plowing in primi- 
tive fashion in one field. In another, 
workmen were planting corn—making 
holes with sharp sticks and dropping 
the kernels by hand. In an adjoining 
field, two Fordson tractors were in 
action. “Ford has helped the whole 
world,” President Gomez said. “I 
ride only in the car he makes—the 
‘Leenkoln’—and I use only his trac- 
tor.” 


In the outskirts of the city I had 
seen a group of buildings covering 
several acres. It was a fine bit of 
architecture—might have been a uni- 
ersity. . . “Those are my cotton mills,” 
the President said. “We are plan- 
ning to make our own cotton cloth. 
My people must be shown. I have 
led them to produce their own corn, 
now I must show them how to make 
their own clothes.” 


I asked him why he had built such 
beautiful buildings. “A beautiful 
building costs but little more than an 
ugly one,” he said. “They tell me 
you have beautiful schools because 
you believe the sight of beautiful 
things has its effect upon the lives of 
children. Three thousand of our peo- 
ple in this city will come here every 
day to work. I, too, am trying an 
experiment in human lives as well as 
one in cloth-making.” ... 


When Castro departed for Europe, 
he left Gomez in charge of the gov- 
ernment. Castro was unpopular and 
never again reached Venezuela, and 
Juan Vicente Gomez has remained in 
charge, little by little learning the 
difficult role of ‘dictator. He has made 
money until he is today one of the 
richest men in South America and he 
has, of course, made it because of 
his position, but he has, at the same 
time, made it possible for others to 
make money. At 68 he is still vigor- 
ous. He might live, as did Diaz, to 
govern at the age of 81. If he does, 
it is probable that he can hold his 
people together and continue to gov- 
ern on the present plan. 
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Can Religion Be Taught? 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly (October '25) 
Charles M. Sheldon 


HE historical fact is that the 

unlettered disciples of Jesus went 

out into the pagan world and be- 
gan to obey His command to teach 
the whole world religion. And they 
obeyed the command so well that 
what we know as Christianity was 
established as a ruling force in the 
history of the human race. 


If we are going to be able to 
answer the question, “Can religion 
be taught?’’ we must first of all find 
out what Jesus told His disciples to 
teach? When we bring it all to- 
gether we are amazed to find that 
the greatest of all religious teachers 
did not teach any system of theology. 
All He taught was life as it ought 
to be lived. That to Him was re- 
ligion. It was all condensed into 
two articles of one creed: supreme 
love of God, and love of one’s neigh- 
bor. 


Of course this creed had some de- 
tail. We find on expanding this 
teaching that it includes every item 
of human behavior. This simple 
thing known as religion means pur- 
ity, meekness, mercy, peacemaking, 
justice, kindness, righteousness, 
brotherhood, forgiveness, faith, re- 
demption, God, future, hope, love— 
the basic virtues of mankind, about 
which there can be no doctrinal dis- 
pute. 


But what has the human race done 
to this teaching? It has wwven into 
His basic teaching about human be- 
havior the most intricate tangle of 


philosophy and metaphysics. It has 
made certain creedal statements 
necessary to salvation. It has di- 


vided the Christian world into sects 
and denominations, some of which 
have violently denied to others the 
right to call themselves true Chris- 
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tians. It has magnified the impor- 
tance of certain words and theories 
about which Jesus Himself never ut- 
tered a word. It has involved the 
basic matter of human behavior 
toward God and the neighbor with 
non-essential and trivial discussions 
over doctrines that have nothing to 
do with the way a man behaves. 
Mankind has not been willing to ac- 
cept a religion so basic as the reli- 
gion of Jesus, because it means do- 
ing the things He taught. It is, in- 
deed, easier to give assent to the 
Westminster Confession than to love 
one’s enemies. 


It is because the whole definition 
of religion has been obscured and 
debased by all this doctrinal and 
formal treatment of it by theologians 
that the problem of introducing the 
teaching of religion into an educa- 
tional system has become a matter of 
debate and fierce argument, and re- 
fusal to acknowledge the right of 
religious training except in the home 
and in the church. 


There are 32,000,000 children at- 
tending the public schools of this 
country. In 30 states there is no 
prohibition of Bible-reading, but 
custom bars the discussion of reli- 
gion by the teachers, except the his- 
torical discussion or teaching of the 
religions of the world, like Islam or 
Buddhism, as they are a part of the 
history course. In 12 states the use 
of the Bible in any form is forbidden. 
In six states Bible-reading is a part 
of the school course. It is a prin- 
ciple, it is said, that Church and 
State must be separated. That prin- 
ciple, as it was intended by the 
framers of our Constitution, seems 
sound. But, while it may be good 
statesmanship to separate Church 
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and State, it is poor education to 
separate a human being from reli- 
gion. And it is a pitiful fact that 
in this republic there are, accord- 
ing to the census, over 27,000,000 
American children and youth under 
25 years of age who are not enrolled 
in any Sunday School and receive 
no systematic religious instruction. 
In other words, 66.5 per cent of all 
the youth in America are not enrolled 
in any religious schools, either Sun- 
day of week day. 


Our system of public education 
covers about every subject of human 
knowledge except religion. I was 
compelled in my university course to 
study the lives of Caesar, Napoleon, 
Alexander, Frederick the Great. I 
was obliged to read about the scoun- 
drels and liars and depraved person- 
alities of the human race in the dif- 
ferent centuries, beginning with Nero 
and coming on down to Benedict 
Arnold. I had to study them and their 
abnormal careers—but not a word 
about Jesus or His matchless teach- 
ing. I am quite sure that the stu- 
dents of my time were more familiar 
with, and those of this present time 
are more influenced in the schools 
by, the lives of pagan men and 
women than the life of the Best Per- 
son who ever lived. In the midst 
of all the emphasis put on the ma- 
terial and militaristic side of human 
life, the only religious education the 
schools ever gave me was confined 
to a few chapel talks and the volun- 
tary religious organization we our- 
selves started. 


What insuperable difficulty would 
there be in putting the life of Jesus 
into a public-school curriculum? 
What sectarian interpretation could 
be put upon the Ten Commandments, 
or the Beatitudes; or, for that matter, 
upon the entire life of Christ? I 
believe the seriousness of the prob- 
lem is more apparent than real, and 
in practice it would be found that 
a regular course in the life of Jesus, 
taught by the average teacher, would 
not become a course of personal in- 
terpretation of disputed doctrines, 
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but it would become a study of Him 
who taught the way of Life. The 
danger arising from studying and 
teaching any part of the Bible in our 
schools is insignificant compared with 
the danger of not teaching it at all. 


If religion cannot be taught, why 
did Jesus tell His disciples to teach 
it? If it can be taught safely only 
in the church and in the home, how 
about the millions of youth that 
never have any religious instruction 
in either of those places? 


The need of some form of religious 
instruction hardly calls for argu- 
ment. All thinking people agree 
that fully developed life must have 
something more in it than the ac- 
cumulation of facts. Even if the 
facts are necessary for comfort and 
physical happiness, there is some- 
thirg lacking. Religion cannot be 
taught in our educational system if 
by religion is meant controversy 
over matters that are not connected 
with behavior. But if true religion 
cannot be taught in our educational 
system, then the system is wrong. If 
it can be taught, in the name of Him 
who came to give us life abundantly, 
let us incorporate it into the very 
heart of our schools. For education 
without religion is more than a blun- 
der—it is a falsehood; and if we do 
not teach religion in the schools we 
deserve to suffer as a nation and go 
the way of all those nations that 
have thought more of accumulating 
facts than of making life. 


To sum up:—TIf religion is theolo- 
gy, and doctrine, and creeds made 
over disputed definitions of God and 
theories of man’s destiny, it cannot 
be taught in our schools. 


But if religion is love to God and 
man, it can be taught anywhere and 
it ought to be taught in our schools. 
If it is not taught, our whole edu- 
cational pyramid will continue to 
wobble on its pinnacle instead of 
resting firmly on its base. 
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Rallying Against Crime 
Condensed from Current History (October '25) 
Mark O. Prentiss 


AM not an alarmist when I state 

that crime in this country is over- 

whelming the people and con- 
founding the police. In the words of 
the special crime committee of the 
American Bar Association: ‘Crime 
and lawlessness in the United States 
have been steadily on the increase, 
and out of proportion to our growth, 
and there has been a steady and 
growing disrespect for law.” 


One of the greatest jurists in the 
country, Judge Marcus Kavanagh, 
says there are now 135,000 murderers 
at liberty in the United States, and 
that there are more than 350,000 men 
and women who make their living 
wholly or in part by crime. 


What is the first difficulty we meet 
in fighting, crime? It is indifference 
on the part of the very people we are 
seeking means to protect. We—the 
great majority of citizens—have be- 
come deadened and numb. We stand 
for crime as though we had to stand 
for it. We do not grasp the magni- 
tude of the danger of present condi- 
tions all over the country. It is al- 
most impossible to arouse the people 
to action. 


Judge Alfred J. Talley of the Court 
of General Sessions of New York, one 
of the greatest criminal courts in the 
world, is authority for the statement 
that the criminal in the hands of the 
police has 40 chances to 1 to escape 
punishment. 


A great many people labor under 
the delusion that when a case is ap- 
pealed to a higher court, that court 
considers the record and says from it 
whether the defendant was really 
guilty or not. Such is not the case. 
All the higher courts do is to decide 
whether the defendant has been tried 
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scientifically. Let me give a few in- 
stances: 

A defendant was convicted of the 
theft of $100 “lawful money.” The 
conviction was set aside because the 
indictment did not say “lawful money 
of the United States.” ... A new trial 
was granted in one case because in 
the indictment a pistol was described 
as a “Smith & Weston,” instead of 
“Smith & Wesson.” ... In another 
case a conviction for larceny was set 
aside because the indictment averred 
that it occurred in a “storehouse” 
when it should have used the word 
“storeroom.” ... Under another ab- 
surd ruling a conviction for stealing 
was set aside because there was no 
proof that 800 pounds of cotton was a 
thing of value. . . These are a few 
examples of the absurdly technical 
holdings of the courts which have 
brought contempt upon the adminis- 
tration of justice. 

Out of these existing conditions was 
evolved the idea that a National 
Crime Commission, to be composed of 
public spirited men who would liber- 
ally give of their ability, time and 
money, could solve our crime prob- 
lem. The program drawn up includes: 

1. Gather and correctly tabulate crime 
statistics. We must know where the 
crime exists before we can hope to sup- 
press it. We must standardize termin- 
ology, so that a crime of a specific kind 
when committed in one State is exactly 


the same when committed in another 
State. 

2. Secure an Act of Congress closing 
the mails to all firearms thet can be 
concealed on the person and to catalogs 
advertising the same, also prohibiting 
their transportation jn Interstate Com- 
merce except for delivery to authorized 
forces. 

3. We should have in America a Na- 
tional Criminal Record Bureau with the 
fingerprints of al. known criminals. It 
happens every day that a criminal is 
convicted as a first offender, and receives 
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a light sentence, while, as a matter of 
fact he has a criminal record in two or 
more penal institutions, Many criminals 
serving light sentences are wanted for 
more serious crimes in other jurisdic- 
tions, and only by pooling all records will 
these facts be known to the authorities. 
The lack of unity has made our hun- 
dreds of fingerprint systems ineffective. 

4. From the most authoritative sources 
I am informed that the great majority 
of our crimes of violence are committed 
by foreign-born persons or the sons of 
foreign-born, I believe that if the Bu- 
reau of Immigration will order all immi- 
grants to be fingerprinted upon their ad- 
mittance to this country, and be given 
a card stating that they will be deported 
upon conviction of a crime and if such a 
ruling becomes effective, and judges, in 
sentencing alien criminals, should recom- 
mend that they be deported at the expir- 
ation of their sentences, I am sure that 
crime among foreigners would be greatly 
lessened. 


Among those who attended the first 
three meetings of the National Crime 
Commission were: 


F,. Trubee Davison, William B. Joyce, 
Chairman of the Board of the National 
Surety Co.; Charles S. Whitman, former 
Governor of New York; George S. Silzer, 
Governor of New Jersey; Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, John W. Davis, former Am- 
bassador to England; Governor Alfred 
E. Smith; George W. Wickersham, for- 
mer U. §S. Attorney General; William E. 
Knox, President American Bankers’ As- 
sociation; Albert Levitt, Prof. of Law, 
Washington and Lee University; Dr. 
John H. Finley, former State Commis- 
sioner of Education; and others. 


We have exhausted our patience 
waiting for relief from the politicians 
and lawyers in the various States. 
My hope lies with the laymen—the 
business men of the country. The 
business men of America have made 
the United States the leading com- 
mercial, industrial and financial coun- 
try in the world. And yet we have al- 
lowed gangs of robbers, thugs and 
murderers to hold all America in a 
grip of terror. With all our boasted 
ability, we have allowed the criminals 
to outwit us. 

Oné of the best reasons for the in- 
crease of crime has been given by 
Judge Talley: “The principal cause of 
crime in this country is the pamper- 
ing of prisoners by sentimental re- 
formers who fail to realize that at 
least two-thirds of the inmates of such 
prisons as Sing Sing are men who 
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have adopted crime as a profession 
and who have served at least one 
term.” Judge Talley points out that 
the movie and theatrica] productions 
before they reach Broadway are 
shown the prisoners at Sing Sing; 
that they enjoy baseball games and 
that they work on an average only 
three and a half hours a day. 
tween January and June last year the 
prisoners spent $56,000 for food pur- 
chased outside the prison, although 
the prison fare is bountiful and clean. 
Judge Talley added: “The demand of 
the hour is for jurors with con- 
science, judges with courage, and 
prisons which are neither country 
clubs or health resorts. . . The crook 
has no fear of the law for two rea- 
sons: 1. He knows the average jury- 
man is reluctant to convict on the ev- 
idence submitted. 2. He has a better 
home in Sing Sing than out of Sing 
Sing.” 

The Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman has 
said: “ ‘Sob sisters’ and ‘sob brothers,’ 
in lamenting the criminals are aids 
and abettors of crime. I would ask 
the sentimental sympathizers with 
willful criminals—especially murder- 
ers—to go weep in the cemeteries 
where the victims lie, instead of in 
jail. When in Chicago six policemen 
die for every murderer hanged, some- 
thing needs to be done.” 

There is a strong general belief 
throughout the country that we have 
failed in our effort to control crime 
mainly because of our lack of punish- 
ment of the criminals. What we are 
trying to do with this new organiza- 
tion of business men is to use the 
same business methods in suppressing 
crime that are used to advance legit- 
imate business. I have received let- 
ters from prominent men from all 
parts of the country endorsing the 
movement. 

We want to be in a position to say 
to those in authority—“What do you 
need,”—then sincerely endeavor to 
help them. The pot 9 way to do 
this is with the cooperation of busi- 
ness men, and for that reason I wel- 
come the support of the business men 
of the country. 
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Rome: City of Seven Souls 


Excerpts from Woman’s Home Companion (October '25) 
Frederick Lewis 


HE stationery of my hotel bears 
T this inscription: All roads lead to 

Rome! . . . There are so many 
Romes: ancient, modern, poetic, artis- 
tic, scholastic, religious, political. The 
city of the Forum and the Colosseum; 
of Keats and Shelley; of Raphael and 
Michelangelo; of schools and colleges; 
of Saint Peter’s and the Vatican; of 
Mussolini and the king. To so many 
Romes all roads must lead. 

The Forum is much more interest- 
ing than it used to be, because ex- 
cavators have uncovered so many de- 
tails of life during the pagan era. 
There is nothing, however, so im- 
portant to most of us as the convic- 
tion that here, in the narrow valley 
between the Palatine and Capitoline 
Hills, there lived and worked and 
fought and died the great figures of 
early Rome: Julius Caesar, Mark An- 
tony, Brutus, Pompey, Cassius, Cicero, 
Catiline, Augustus, Quintilian, Pliny, 
Virginius, Appius Claudius, and a host 
of others. 

The Colosseum lacks the almost 
complete preservation which makes 
the Pantheon such a living link with 
the dead past, but it is easy to men- 
tally reconstruct its glories. I love 
to sit in the Colosseum, and fancy 
Rome once more at its imperial 
heights: “wicked, wonderful old city,” 
built on hardship and bent on pieas- 
ure. I can see, almost, the emperor, 
the members of the imperial family, 
the senators, the magistrates, the 50,- 
000 spectators! The Colosseum looks 


.‘ so much like the football stadiums 


that have risen in our country that 
one almost expects to hear the Roman 


| college cheer. It was built during the 


reigns of the emperors Vespasian, 


_ Titus and Domitian; and was used for 


gladiatorial contests between men and 
men and beasts and Christians. At 
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the opening performance of the Col- 
osseum in 64 A. D., lasting 100 days, 
5,000 animals met their death. But, 
as Charles Dickens wrote: “Never in 
its bloodiest prime can the sight of 
the gigantic Colosseum, full and run- 
ning over with the lustiest life, have 
moved one heart as it must move all 
who look upon it now, a ruin. God be 
thanked: a ruin.” 

Of course, the Forum and the Colos- 
seum are only the beginnings. There 
are the Baths of Diocletian and Cara- 
calla, Trajan’s Column and Hadrian’s 
Tomb, the Catacombs and the Appian 
Way. Yesterday, I spent an entire 
afternoon in the ruined baths of Cara- 
calla, reconstructing in my imagina- 
tion the hot rooms and the cold rooms, 
the men’s gymnasia and the women’s, 
the furnaces and the shower baths, 
the subterranean abiding places of the 
faithful slaves. Here, and in the 
Baths of Diocletian we see the fore- 
runner of the European casino: baths, 
games, reacing-rooms, libraries, thea- 
ters—all under the name of Baths. 
And today, 2,000 years after Cara- 
calla, the name of the corporation 
which operates the gambling casino 
at Monte Carlo is “Society for Sea 
Bathing!” Walls crumble, but human 
nature remains throughout the ages! 

Hadrian’s Tomb is interesting if 
only for its reminders of the rascally 
Benvenuto. Trajan’s Column, because 
of its 2,500 human figures, and Tra- 
jan’s Forum because of its 2,500 cats 
(what was once accounted one of the 
wonders of the world has become the 
local “Bide-a-Wee Home” for stray 
pets!) are worth a careful scrutiny. 
The Trevi Fountain must be visited, 
if only to throw a penny in its waters 
to assure a prompt return to Rome. 
The Villa Borghese is notable be- 
cause Mussolini takes his exercise 
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upon its bridle paths, and because the 
view from the summit of the Pincian 
Hill is worth going miles to see. The 
Villa d’Este, in the hills beyond the 
Roman Campagna, contains the most 
beautiful fountains in the world, fall- 
ing headlong over giant rocks and 
streaming upward into rainbow 
clouds. 

The Vatican is a mighty palace of a 
thousand rooms, which is at the same 
time the home of the Pope and the 
greatest of Rome’s many treasure- 
houses. In the Vatican, itself, there 
are a thousand statues and paintings, 
any four or five of which would make 
the fame of an ordinary gallery: the 
Apollo Belvidere, and the Perseus of 
Canova; the Transfiguration, Corona- 
tion, Mysteries, Virtues, and Madonna 
of Raphael. But nothing in Rome, an- 
cient or modern, thrills me like the 
Sistine Chapel of Michael Angelo. 

The Chapel, which is one of the 
Vatican’s thousand rooms, is no larg- 
er than the front hall of a Long 
Island millionaire’s country home. But 
there are nine pictures on its ceiling, 
each worth more in American gold 
than the Long Island millionaire’s 
whole estate, priceless expression of 
the master’s genius; and at the far 
end, the famous Last Judgment, 
Michael Angelo’s mural masterpiece. 
There is no genius like Michael An- 
gelo’s; no chapel like the Sistine. 

The poets do not run sightseeing 
busses; but they can be of immeas- 
urable use to us if we wish to see 
Rome not as she is but as she was. 
No one can talk of the Eternal City 
without falling unconsciously into the 
verse of Byron, Browning, Keats, 
Shelley and Macaulay; and the prose 
of George Eliot’s Romola, Marton 
Crawford’s The Roman Singer and 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s The Marble 
Faun. No one can know Rome in all 
her beauty and grandeur until he 
knows these writers and their litera- 
ture of homage. 

On the way to Saint Paul’s-outside- 
the-Walls (the way Paul trod to his 
death) there is a miniature pyramid. 
It is the Mausoleum of Caius Cestius, 
tribune, master of the sacrificial ban- 
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quets. And behind it are graves of 
men whose names will be remembered 
when their marble monuments have 
crumbled: poets who have immortal- 
ized the Eternal City. There lies 
Shelley, together with the friends he 
knew and loved. 


Scholars and teachers from many 
lands have lived their lives in Rome, 
and gone to their graves in its beau- 
tiful cemetery. We seldom think of 
Rome as a modern college town; but 
such it is: to the extent of 20,000 stu- 
dious foreigners, who have come from 
all over the world to study history 
where history was, art where art is, 
and theology where Paul died and 
Peter lives! 

But, after all, Rome is a modern 
city. It is the capital of a young and 
vigorous state. Italy, as a nation, is 
not so old as its oldest citizens. More 
men are now alive who fought with 
Garibaldi for the founding of united 
Italy than fought with Grant for the 
saving of united America. But in the 
50-odd years since the present king’s 
grandfather became the first occupant 
of the Italian throne, the new rulers 
of Rome have blanketed the city with 
an incrustation of modern monu- 
ments and edifices which threaten to 
obscure—at least, in size!—the artis- 
tic heritage of the ages. 


It is fashionable in Rome to regret 
these usurpations. But for me there 
is a thrill in finding Rome once more 
gazing, if not imperially, at least 
bravely, on the world she long did 
rule. Rome is a city of many incon- 
gruities. The taxis throbbing through 
the narrow fastnesses of the Corso— 
where chariot races once were held— 
are no more Roman than the Baedek- 
er-devouring men and women who 
ride in them. To the antiquarian, the 
very cleanliness of large sections of 
the metropolis, its shining modernity, 
is an offense against the memories 
of Romulus and Remus. 

Rome! A City of Seven Hills: Pal- 
atine, Capitoline, Aventine, Esquiline, 


Quirinal, Viminal and Celian. A City | 


of Seven Souls: ancient, modern, 
poetic, artistic, scholastic, religious, 
political. 
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A New Era of Travel 


Condensed from The Independent (October 3, ’25) 
Helen Woodbury 








Siaty thousand college boys and girls 
visited Europe last swmmer, spending 
less than $200 each for their round trip. 
The new “tourist” third class has opened 
undreamed of travel possibilities for 
moderate purses, The author, who has 
made the trip during the summer of 
1925, dispels the old horrors which 
“steerage” recalls, 








ee OU won't like it. You'll be 

herded in with a lot of un- 

desirable aliens. You'll be hot 
and crowded. Your food will be aw- 
ful. You won’t know an hour of de- 
cent comfort on your whole voyage.” 
Many of us who traveled to Europe 
this summer in the “student specials” 
or “tourist” cabins remember—with 
a smile now—such remarks as these 
that were made by well-meaning, but 
uninformed, friends. 

“The immigration laws have 
shrunk our immigration traffic to al- 
most nothing,” explains an official of 
one of our largest steamship lines. 
“This loss made a serious deficit on 
our books. We used to rely upon 
one-third of our revenue coming 
from this type of passage.” 

It remained for a Cornell graduate, 
Burke D. Adams, to hit upon a happy 
solution that would liquidate the defi- 
cit upon the books of the steamship 
companies. At the same time this 
solution looks as if it is going to 
revolutionize European travel. 

_ “Why don’t you segregate the typ- 
ical foreigner,” said young Adams. 
“Then reserve the entire third cabin 
for college students, teachers, minis- 
ters, and the thousands of Americans 
who would go abroad gladly if they 
knew they could go for a moderate 
price. And for this price you could 
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assure them cleanliness and good, 
wholesome food.” 

So the “college” or “tourist” cabin 
came into operation. This year, the 
second year of its operation, about 
60,000 college boys and girls went to 
Europe in this new and cheap way. 


Today, most of them are home again © 


brimful of happy memories and en- 
thusiastic over every detail of their 
voyage. A few, of course, are disap- 


pointed. They are the unreasonable — 


people who paid the modest price of 
$150 to $180, and expected the luxu- 
ries of the first cabin. 

The thing that everyone is the most 
afraid of is “herding.” I confess I 
shared that horror, too. As soon as 
we had crossed the gangway in New 
York, we made it our business to find 


out about this. We found that we © 


had an outside cabin with four berths 
and two good-sized portholes. The 
bed linen was clean and of good qual- 
ity; the beds comfortable. 

There were two basins with run- 
ning water, a mirror, hooks for 
clothes, and room for our toilet arti- 
cles. In 15 minutes we felt comfort- 
able and at home in our stateroom. 
Then we found our bath steward and 
arranged a bath hour to suit our con- 
venience. As we were going on one 
of the ships that have been reserved 
exclusively for the tourist cabin pas- 
sengers we found we had the run of 
the entire ship from hurricane deck 
to dining room. Deck chairs were 
rented for one dollar and steamer 
rugs for the same amount—the only 
“extras” of the voyage. 

We found deck “promenades amply 
wide. There was a pleasant social 
room on the upper deck with card 
tables and easy-chairs. At the other 
end of the upper deck there was a 
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comfortable smoking lounge. Below 
there was a library and writing room, 
and below that was the dining room 
with tables set with linen and silver. 
In the middle of this saloon was a 
place for dancing that always took 
place after dinner to the accompani- 
ment of jazz such as only a college- 
boy orchestra could render. The meals 
were well cooked and plentiful. Many 
a second and third helping of chicken 
a la Maryland, or fresh grilled sword- 
fish was slipped in unobtrusively. 
Afternoon tea was served on deck to 
those who preferred it there, and at 
ten o’clock in the evening great trays 
of sandwiches and cheese and crack- 
ers mysteriously appeared. 

And such a spirit of fun and good 
fellowship pervading all. The cap- 
tain ate at each guest table in turn, 
drank tea with his guests, and cut 
the birthday cake of the little girl 
who celebrated her third birthday at 
sea. By the second morning out ev- 
eryone was ready with a smile for 
the rest of his fellow passengers and 
an exchange of stories or experiences. 
On looking back on the trip, perhaps 
this is the most priceless memory: 
the friendly mingling of everyone 
with everyone else. 


“Americans like to be democratic,” 
a traffic man told me in explanation 
of the fact that many second and 
first-class passengers had actually 
changed their bookings this summer 
to the tourist cabins. “They don’t 
like the feeling of class distinction 
that cannot be escaped on the ordin- 
ary liner where the different class 
passengers are roped off to their own 
deck space and living quarters. 
Americans welcome the opportunity 
to mingle freely with each other. 
Provided, of course, this mingling is 
among nice people.” 


In almost all of the colleges now 
there is an undergraduate steamship 
agency. Last year, such an agency 
at Princeton sold tourist cabin to 
nearly 85 per cent of the senior class. 
In mid-June the Berengaria sailed 
with her third-class quarters exclu- 
sively occupied by college girls and 
alumnae, 
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Teachers have, in a large measure, 
been responsible for this exporting of 
our college youth to foreign shores. 
No one knows better than the teacher 
the value to the student of wanderin 
through some of the beautiful old 
Norman cathedrals or strolling about 
Oxford or spending a morning with 
the Italian masters of art. The teach- 
er knows the value to himself of new 
outlooks and new contacts. 


“I sailed the last week in June,” 
said a Nebraska professor, “and on 
our boat there were students and 
teachers from 30 different American 
universities and colleges in the tour- 
ist cabin. Think of the stimulus to 
all of us in getting acquainted with 
one another and exchanging experi- 
ences and ideas. I really obtained as 
much refreshment during those eight 
days of free and friendly intercourse 
at sea as on the entire rest of my 
trip.” 

With the help of this low-priced 
passage, special tours have been ar- 
ranged for as low as $243. For this 
price you can have a 33-day vaca- 
tion and see London and Paris. For 
$350 you can be gone nearly five 
weeks and see England, Holland, 
Belgium, and Paris. 


The traffic men are beginning to de- 
velop travel the other way, too. Now 
for about $300 an Englishman can sail 
up the St. Lawrence, visit Montreal 
and Quebec, see Niagara Falls, and 
come down through New England to 
embark from either Boston or New 
York. 

Perhaps in the near future, not 
alone the college professor, but every 
teacher in the primary and secondary 
grades of even the small-town school 
will have seen for herself the unlim- 
ited historical and art treasures of 
Europe. 

When this comes about we shall 
have better teachers. And this means, 
in turn, that we shall have a more in- 
telligent and a more understanding 
younger generation than ever before 
to become our teachers, doctors, law- 
yers, ministers, and the business men 
and women of tomorrow. 
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Why They Hate Us 


Condensed trom Collier’s, The National Weekly (September 19, '25) 
Frederick Palmer 


NLY in very rare instances of 
personal friendship is a creditor 
popular in a debtor’s heart. It 

is not to be expected when the seas 
and a difference of nationality sep- 
arate the two; although the debtor 
may speak fair words if he wants 
to renew a note. There is no deny- 
ing that we are not popular in Eu- 
rope. The masses of Europe see 
Uncle Sam with dollar marks for the 
pattern of his waistcoat and a bag 
of swag hanging from his belt—a 
Shylock when collecting debts; a 
boastful Croesus when he is not. 

To understand this feeling, we 
must bring up the war. In America 
it is dim in the background. We 
do not brood, as do Europeans, 
about a past which we cannot change. 
Europe was the battlefield. The as- 
sociations of the sacrifices made and 
the anguish endured are local. And 
each Allied nation has worked itself 
up to the conviction that it alone 
was responsible for victory. Each 
will admit that the other Allies were 
in the war, but none that America 
was in except on paper. 

The French think of their soldier 
dead as having died that England 
and other Allies might not be crush- 
ed. Italy is certain that it was her 
entry that saved France. The Ru- 
manians honestly believe they turned 
the tide. Belgium sees herself as the 
buffer which stayed the first German 
drive and saved France and kept 
England from starvation in a sea 
siege. The more each people talk 
the greater grows their part in the 
war. At the present rate each na- 
tion, in another ten years, will be 
convinced that it had no Allies. It 
saved civilization single handed. And 
it saved America. Each Ally is par- 
ticularly sure that but for its sacri- 
fices America would now be under 
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the imperial iron heel of the Kaiser. 

Especially we are seen as having 
done nothing but make money dur- 
ing the war. After the nation thaf 
saved us paid all the cash it had to 
us for munitions it had to run into 
debt for further munitions with 
which to fight for our salvation. 

All Germany, however, believes 
that they had the war won when we 
came in. It was our blows that beat 
them. If we had kept out, rich and 
prosperous Germany would be mis- 
tress of the seas and of the sunny 
places of Europe. But Germany 
shares with the rest of Europe the 
inner resentment that we profited 
out of Europe’s agony. To say that 
Europe brought this agony upon her- 
self is to have the Allies retort that 
Germany was the cause of it and the 
Germans retort that the Allies start- 
ed it—to fan smoldering race fires. 

In order to pay us the debtor na- 
tions must sell abroad more than 
they buy; they must take in more 
than they pay out. On paper this is 
not happening. We would seem to 
be getting richer and richer and the 
rest of the world poorer and poorer. 
This appears to justify the European 
question of how Europe is to pay us 
money when we have all the money. 
It is our own action that convinces 
the Europeans that we have all the 
wealth. He judges us by the per- 
sonal examples which come under his 
view. We send three or four huna- 
dred thousand tourists abroad every 
year. 

But Europeans do not see the 113,- 
000,000 left at home. Europe does 
not see them because Europeans rare- 
ly travel. We are the traveling peo- 
ple. Father and mother save in 
order that daughter may have the 
advantages of a trip abroad. The 
school teacher saves in order that she 
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may see Huropean cathedrals and art 
galleries. College students go in 
droves; and it is not they alone who 
come home broke. All spend more 
than they expect to spend. All his 
life the average well-to-do American 
has thought he would like to know 
how it felt to be a millionaire. He 
finds that abroad he is taken for one 
just because he is an American. So 
he spends accordingly. The more he 
spends the more he is called a dollar 
chaser. 


Ever dollar spent abroad is classed 
as an “invisible export” in the trade 
statistics of the country where it is 
spent. It is quite common for an 
American tourist to spend the crop 
of 500 acres of wheat land on a sum- 
mer trip. Europe takes our products 
as visible imports and pays for them 
in the invisible exports of entertain- 
ing us. It is a perfectly fair ex- 
change. 


Europe is now in a position to be- 
gin paying her debts. Both Italy and 
Belgium are thriving. All of France’s 
invisible exports are velvet because 
her visible exports now balance her 
visible imports. 


It is not only our tourists who 
spend money abroad. Heiresses take 
their fortunes abroad for titles which 
are another European asset. In- 
creasing numbers of Americans are 
going to live abroad. Tourists and 
Americans living in Europe spend a 
total of at least $500,000,000, ac- 
cording to government estimates. 
$850,000,000 flows abroad to their 
relatives from our _ foreign-born 
workers or which they take back 
with them. Philanthropic organiza- 
tions send abroad $40,000,000 a 
year. 

Though our trade balance in the 
calendar year 1924 was $986,429,- 
392, in the calendar year 1923 it was 
but $375,427,117. At that rate we 
were not breaking even. Year by 
year it is a question if France is not 
gaining capital faster than America. 

Thus we pay back the money 
which Europe pays us; thus we make 
it possible for Europe to pay. 

Europe shares with us the brain, 
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the education, the craftsmanship and 
the organizing initiative of Christian 
civilization. Men and women, their 
industry and character, remain the 
greatest of all national assets. It is 
not our national resources which 
have made America rich. Transfer 
our population to Russia and Rus- 
sia’s to the United States, and ponder 
what the result would be in 20 years! 
If Europeans should see us at home 
on the day’s job instead of on tour- 
ists’ sprees there might be better 
mutual understanding. 


Europe, as well as we, has coal and 
iron. She has vast water power 
which is only partially developed. 
Every European country excels in 
some product which the world needs. 
And the old world has some re- 
sources which time alone can pro- 
duce in her cathedrals, castles, art 
galleries, and historical memories. 
And tourist travel is on the increase. 
The battlefields of France will bring 
France a larger return in the next 
quarter of a century than the cost 
of reconstruction. 


While we go to Europe to learn 
what she has to offer, there is one 
thing we can teach Europe. It is 
the folly of race hate. And when 
she thinks that we are ungrateful 
because she “saved’’ us, we might 
mention how the Allies pleaded for 
us to crowd our soldiers on the trans- 
ports. We will ask her to remem- 
ber how freely we gave to Europe in 
war and after war distress; that thé 
world turns to us in disaster know- 
ing that we never refuse a call for 
succor in money or in service. 


Our present unpopularity will not 
last. The statesmen and financiers 
who realize the wisdom of putting 
the world’s credit on a sound basis 
by paying debts foresee that it will 
not, for settlements are as much to 
the debtor’s as to the creditor’s in- 
terest. Then will come world pros- 
perity. 

And then to keep the peace. In 
this we can help; the tourist can help 
by not being an overbearing example 
of wealth. But the main burden is 
with European human nature. 
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A Plea for Less “Happy” Talk 


Condensed from The Catholic World (October '25) 
Kathleen Norris 


ee HE darlings—I hope they’re 
always going to be as happy as 
they are today!” whispers the 
bride’s mother, watching her little 
girl come down the aisle on the arm 
of the young groom. 


“T think they will be—Dick’s such 
a dear, and they’re madly in love with 
each other!” whispers back the bride’s 
aunt. “Don’t they look happy!” 


Happy. Happy. Happy. The fool- 
ish word rules the scenes that follow. 
May they always be happy. We hope 
you are going to be happy. 

Everyone—even the most experi- 
enced of the relatives—speaks of hap- 
piness exactly as if it were a com- 
plete, concrete thing, tied up in one 
more jeweler’s box. 

The novelty of it, the passion of 
young love, the excitement of gifts 
and flattery, last for a few months, 
and indeed they are happy. And then 
the glamour wears away, and the sil- 
ver tarnishes, and the wedding checks 
are spent, and they are not happy. 
Not for any particular reason it has 
all ended—they are like bewildered 
children, not knowing what to do. 


“We don’t love each other any 
more,” bar | say pathetically; “we are 
not happy!” 

As if happiness were an indispens- 
able element in married life, Mary 
carries the discussion of it to the next 
stage, which is the ever popular ar- 
gument about the effect of an unhappy 
marriage upon the children of the 
household. “Isn’t it better,” asks 
Mary, with thousands of other glib 
young wives, “isn’t it better to sep- 
arate, with all dignity and considera- 
tion, than to have innocent children 
brought up in an atmosphere of con- 
stant dispute and nagging?” 
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The obvious answer, “Must there be 
disputes and bickerings between de- 
cently self-controlled persons?” is 
passed over with superior scorn. The 
voices of Mary’s friends chorus eager- 
ly, “Oh, anything is better than for 
children to grow up with a father and 
mother who have stopped loving eagh 
other!” ; 

Mary’s position now depends u 
her ability to convince the world that 
Dick was wrong and she right, and 
she goes to any length to prove t 
no woman in the world could possi 
have lived with Dick an instant longer 
than she did. To save herself, she 
commits herself to hate her husband, 
and she naturaily gives that viewpoint 
to his children. And this is the first 
fruit of the search for happiness. . . 

But where did the deep-rooted su- 
perstition begin, that married persons 
are going to find happiness ready- 
made? fho, in this world, has & 
right to it, without a slow, painfal 
struggle? 

When a scientist shuts himself 
in a laboratory for years of research, 
when an explorer girds himself for a 
bitter trip into torrid or frozen zones, 
when a child is born crippled, and 
some mother’s heart is chained to this 
suffering little couch for life, we do 
not press upon them with idiotie 
queries as to whether or not they are 
“happy.” Such a question would be 
an insult. 

Marriage, humanly speaking, is a 
job. Happiness or unhappiness has 
nothing to do with it. ere never 
was a marriage yet that could not be 
made a success, nor a marriage yet 
that could not have ended in bitter 
ness and failure. 

So much good, so much bad, in the 
husband, the wife, the house, the chil- 
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dren, the income, the town, the 
friends, the health and the assets 
generally of the new social unit. A 
little more hardship this year with 
which to contend, a little less next 
year. And at the end of 15 years, 20 
years, success. A developed and ri- 
pened soul, taught where to find hap- 
piness, not expecting to gather it out 
of the air. 


All marriages are alike—and for 
that matter all lives are alike—in that 
the wife and husband seem to experi- 
ence disappointment in its hardest 
guise. The domestic, book-loving wife 
finds herself mated to a pleasure-lov- 
ing man whose amusements are all 
away from home. The baby-loving 
woman finds to her enduring grief 
that they will never have a child. The 
youthful little enthusiast for jazz and 
dancing is burdened in her early 20’s 
with a third, a fourth, baby. The 
proud woman blushes for an easy-go- 
ing unsuccessful mate. 

And that is marriage. And life. 

Each and everyone of us has one 
obligation, during the bewildered days 
of our pilgrimage here—the saving of 
his own soul, and secondarily and in- 
cidentally thereby affecting for good 
such other souls as come under our 
influence. 


Happiness has nothing to do with 
it. And in these days, when divorces 
and separations and unhappy mar- 
riages are almost universal, it be- 
hooves us to gird ourselves for a 
stronger position on the question, and 
to disunite the words “marriage” and 
“happiness” once and for all. Mar- 
riage is a great means of grace, rath- 
er than of shallow human joy... 


Speaking from a purely human 
standpoint, there is no modern insti- 
tution so completely and dramatical- 
ly a failure as the institution of di- 
vorce. It is working like a sort of 
hate factory. in our midst, creating 
enmities and silences and coldnesses 
in a world that for 2,000 years has 
been struggling to lessen the sicken- 
ing total of them. Its cruelty to in- 
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nocent childhood is proverbial, its ef- 
fect upon society is ruinous, and the 
thousands of embittered women it sets 
adrift upon our communities every 
year are a real menace to sober, self- 
controlled Christian living. 


Each of these divorced women 
wants above all other things to tell 
you just how wronged and how an- 
gelic she was, as a wife. If love is 
an essential] attribute of heaven, then 
surely hate is an attribute of hell, and 
I have never felt so close to the lat- 
ter place as when in the company of 
the divorced woman who is obliged to 
hate violently and incessantly, or ad- 
mit that she herself was at fault. .. 


Committed to a marriage vow, as- 
sisted mysteriously by grace, how 
peaceful it may be, on the other hand, 
to be obliged only to love and to en- 
dure! In sickness rather than health, 
poverty rather than riches, for worse 
rather than better—until death. The 
bitter was foreseen, as well as the 
sweet, and there is no weakling ar- 
gument invoived, as to wether one is 
happy or not. 


We know, we older persons, that 
the motor cars and wedding presents 
and trips and admiration and excite- 
ment are only will-o’-the-wisps that 
the children quite naturally chase for 
a few giddy years. Surely it would 
help them to find the true secret if we 
dropped the consideration of “happi- 
ness” from our own problems, and 
from theirs, where the big things of 
life are concerned, and gave them to 
consider instead the thought that real 
happiness must be made, not found, 
and that the materials right in their 


hands at this moment are its ingredi- 
ents. 


Which is perhaps only to glimpse 
the truth of the stupendous words: 


“The kingdom of heaven is within 
you.” 
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America Has a Book! 


Condensed from The Bookman (October '25) 


Jesse Lee Bennett 


ONDERING publishers’ statistics 

and opinions, one is brought to 

question whether the current 
vaudeville story about the man who 
replied to the suggestion that he take 
a book as a present to his wife: “Oh, 
she has a book,” belongs in the realm 
of fancy or in the realm of actual 
fact! 

There is another story about the 
chorus girl who, several mornings af- 
ter her wedding, found her new hus- 
band reading the sporting page of a 
Hearst newspaper. “Good Lord,” she 
cried, in an anguished tone, “I’ve 
married a bookworm!” 


In some of the outlying sections of 
the states which have few or no book- 
stores, we fear many a young bride 
would feel that her husband moved 
in some very strange and remote 
realm if she found him reading any- 
thing at all... 

The United States now yearly pro- 
duces more Ford cars than babies! 
California is not the only state which 
boasts that it has sufficient motor 
cars to carry the entire population at 
one time. 

The admission tax figures show 
that the American people annually 
spend about $650,000,000 for stage, 
motion picture, and athletic entertain- 
ment. In that mad year of 1920, in 
which we spent two billion dollars on 
luxuries, American women spent 
$750,000,000 for face powder, cosmet- 
ics and perfumes alone! 


It is estimated that at least $50.- 
000,000 is expended in this country 
each year for the purchase of chew- 
ing gum. There are few towns 
throughout the 48 states in which 
one cannot buy motor cars and cos- 
metics and chewing gum. These com- 
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modities are obviously necessary to 
the life of the American people. Re- 
cently one of the great chewing gum 
manufacturers announced that he has 
900,000 outlets for the sale of his 
product. 


Considering these stirring and en- 
lightening figures, one is somewhat 
startled to learn that there are whole 
great states in our country in which 
there is not one really big and mod- 
ern bookstore. There are many states 
in which books are sold practically 
only at department and drug stores or 
at newsstands. It would be a splen- 
did thing, of course, if books were sold 
at every department and drug store 
and at every newsstand. Neverthe- 
less, the absence of stores selling 
books alone is an illuminating com- 


mentary upon life in the states in 
question. 


_ From the best statistics available, 
it appears that there are only about— 
2,000 real bookstores in this country 
of nearly 110.000,000 people. Obvi- 
ously books are commodities not yet 
vitally necessary to the life of the 
American people! 


It is estimated that there are about 
24,000,000 American househoids. 
These households may not read many 
books, but they read a very great deal. 
Statistics of newspaper production for 
1921 show an average daily circula- 
tien of 33,770,827. These figures have 
probably been increased in the subse- 
quent four years. At any rate, at 
least one newspaper per American 
household is certainly distributed. The 
statistics for weekly publications dur- 
ing 1921 show an average total circu- 
lation of 43,947,398, or nearly two per 
American household per week. The 
statistics for monthly publications 
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during 1921 show an average total of 
83,954,144. More than three maga- 
zines per American household per 
month are produced. Judging from 
the best available statistics, there are 
probably not more than 100,000,000 
copies of books of all kinds annually 
produced excepting those used in 
schools, ecclesiastical institutions, and 
for specific technical purposes. It 
makes a very interesting balance— 
one daily newspaper per American 
household, two weeklies, three month- 
ly magazines, and—an extreme esti- 
mate—four books per year. 


But consider the figures in relation 
to other commodities. At least 5,000,- 
000 motor cars at an average value of 
at least $400 each are bought in this 
country every year. The upkeep on 
them is very high. Since it appears 
ne ae that only about 100,000,000 

oks of all kinds, including all sorts 
of drivel and trash at a probable av- 
erage price of one dollar, are bought 
in this country each year, it appears 
that motor transportation is some- 
where between 20 to 40 times as im- 
portant to the American people as 
literature, even when “Literature” in- 
cludes the Family Medical Adviser. 
And there is no upkeep on books! 


One big New York publisher of 
long experience estimates, however, 
that only about 200,000 of the 24,000,- 
000 American households buy books 
regularly; or, in other words, that 
only about one out of each 120 Amer- 
ican households considers books as 
mecessary as breakfast food, radio 
sets, chewing gum, or flivvers. 


Ellis W. Meyers—executive secre- 
tary of the American Booksellers’ As- 
sociation—informed that body recent- 
ly: “The vast majority of the public 
does not buy books. In fact, I think 
the vast majority doesn’t read.” 


Do other countries buy greater rel- 
ative quantities of books? Denmark 
may be taken for purposes of compar- 
ison. It is a small and not very 
wealthy nation. Denmark is about 
the size of the State of New York 
and has a population of about 3,500,- 
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000. There are in Denmark about 
1,200 shops selling books exclusively. 
New York City, with a population of 
approximately seven’ million — just 
double that of all Denmark—has less 
than 300 shops where books are sold, 
and a t many of these shops car- 
ry books as a side line. It is to be 
seriously questioned whether in all 
the United States there are many 
more than 1,200 shops selling books 
exclusively. 


The number of new titles published 
in Denmark in 1922 was 3,419. The 
number of new titles published in 
1922 in the United States, with—be it 
remembered—a population 30 times 
that of Denmark, was 5,998. 


It is, moreover, extremely prob- 
able that the average number of 
copies of each title sold in Denmark 
would compare very favorably with 
the average number of each title sold 
in the United States. For translations 
of foreign writers of importance sell 
up to 20,000 copies in Denmark, and 
more than one-half million copies of 
the books of Georg Brandes have 
been sold in that country. There are 
few books which sell beyond 20,000 
copies in the United States and 
mighty few authors whose works have 
a total sale of 500,000. Multiply these 
sales by 30 to bring the populations 
of the two countries on the same ba- 
sis, and it would mean that some 
writer should have sold to a total of 
15,000,000 in the United States. Has 
any writer ever approximated such 
sales? 


It was the belief of the founders of 
this country that universal education 
was absolutely necessary to the suc- 
cess of the democratic experiment the 
country was making. How would 
they explain the strange phenomenon 
that when the country they were 
founding had 110,000,000 people, and 
such per capita wealth and standard 
of living as was never before known 
among mankind, only about one book 
per capita would be produced and 
bought by their descendants? 
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Educating Russians in Hatred 


Condensed from Asia (October '25) 
Stanley High 


N pre-war Russia illiteracy, vari- 
ously estimated at from 65 to 85 
per cent, was greater than in any 

other nation of white people. Educa- 
tion was reserved for the aristocracy. 
It was inevitable, therefore, that 
Lenin should proclaim “knowledge for 
the people” to be one of the first pur- 
poses of the Revolution. A Commun- 
ist state built according to Marxian 
specifications had no place at all for 
religious institutions. But education 
was a different matter. 

I met an old professor who is head 
of the Department of Science in a 
Russian university. For many years 
before the war he taught science to 
young Russian aristocrats. As I soon 
discovered, he hates the Communists 
and all their works. And the Com- 
munists, when they took over the uni- 
versity and the professor with it, were 
under no illusions. They knew that 
he was an aristocrat. But they could 
not dispense with his services. When 
the proletarian schools have produced 
scholars capable of doing his work as 
well as he, it will be time enough to 
take cognizance of his political here- 
sies. When I met the professor, the 
university had just gone through one 
of its periodical “cleansings,” in which 
students of doubtful revolutionary 
sympathies or heritage were dis- 
missed. 

“The worst of it is,” said the pro- 
fessor, “that these workers’ and peas- 
ants’ children make better students 
than any I have ever had before. The 
are so fearfully serious. They wor 
night and day.” 


It is from the Soviet schools that 
the Russian Communists confidently 
expect the new leadership for the na- 
tion to come. And they see to it that 
the youth who enter the schools are 
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early imbued with the beliefs and alle- 
giances of Communism. Periodically 
students who are considered doubt- 
ful party assets are called before 
committees and put to the test. 
their knowledge of important doe- 
trines is deficient or if their friendli- 
ness to religion is apparent—they are 
promptly expelled. 

The Russian government has also @ 
very definite program of extracurrie- 
ula education for young people outside 
of school hours. There are three na- 
tional youth organizations with official 
Lacking, all Communistie, of course, in 
their purposes. One is the Leagye of 
Communist Youth, composed of 800,- 
000 young men and young women of 
ages between 16 and 28. The second 
is the Young Leninists, with a mem- 
bership of 600,000, of ages from 10 to 
16. e third—the Young Wolves— 
is the Communist kindergarten, com- 
posed of 450,000 boys and girls, ages 
6 to 10. 

Every fair-sized city in the coun- 
try has one or more League of Com- 
munist Youth club-rooms. In Moscow 
are many of these centers. I visited 
several of them. “Is this all Com- 
munist literature?” I asked my guide, 
as I looked at the library. “Yes,” he 
said, “most of it. And a good many 
of the books are anti-religious. Over 
there,” pointing to lurid posters, “is 
our anti-religious exhibit. . . This 
one,” he went on, “shows how the 
priests fatten off the superstition of 
the people. There is a cartoon show- 
ing the love of vodka that the priests 
display. And there you see a holy 
father making away with a peasant’s 
grain.” 

Though religion is loudly decried, 
high standards of ethics are advocat- 
ed by these young people and en- 
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forced rigidly. Russia will never be- 
come strong, they argue, unless Rus- 
sian youth is strong. It is through 
them that the campaign against vod- 
ka-drinking has been most success- 
fully waged. A similar campaign has 
been undertaken against cigarette- 
smoking among the younger people. 
A new campaign was about to be 
launched, I was told, against degrad- 
ing dances. 


The entire educational program in 
Russia, from top to bottom, is de- 
signed to accomplish one thing, the 
development of a generation of 
trained Communists. The spirit of 
Russian youth is being disciplined to 
conform to a mold more rigid than 
that of the Prussianized educational 
system of pre-war Germany. Any 
youth who completes his education 
will have a particular attitude on ev- 
ery major question, national or inter- 
national, that may come before him. 
He will reject all religion as merely 
a cleverly disguised form of capital- 
istic oppression. He will have an hon- 
est and easily violent hatred of all 
non-Communist nations. He will be- 
lieve with fervor that the proletarian 
masses of the world can never win 
their full measure of justice until 
they have gone through the identical 
process of revolution and proletarian 
dictatorship that ended the czarist 
rule in Russia. He will believe in 
world peace, but not until world rev- 
olution has established the proletariat 
in power in all nations. 


Every effort, however honest, that 
non-Communist peoples make to se- 
cure justice is looked upon by the 
Communist as merely another pretext 
for enslaving the masses to capital- 
ism. Thus, when the London Con- 
ference put the Dawes plan into op- 
eration and offered some promise of 
a settlement in Europe, the Russian 
papers dismissed the whole business 
as a further move to keep the com- 
mon people content in their non-Com- 
munistic misery. The Communist, in 
fact, is interested in saving the world 
only according to the Communist plan. 


However, it is doubtful just how 
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long the extreme position of the Com- 
munist Party can be maintained in 
the face of multiplied contacts with 
a capitalistic world on the one hand 
and an increasingly intelligent and 
scientifically trained citizenship on 
the other hand. Questions will arise 
which cannot be answered by the ex- 
pulsion of the questioner from the 
school. That, after all, is a negative 
solution, 


Even the United States, in 1921, 
when it departed from its foreign pol- 
icy long enough to send into Russia 
some $70,000,000 for famine relief, 
occasioned such questions. That act 
contributed something toward the evo- 
lution of the present Russian govern- 
ment away from extremism. The 
spectacle of a capitalistic nation, en- 
gaged in altruistic endeavor and car- 
rying it on among Communists, was 
not in accord with the Soviet picture 
of capitalism. In many sections of 
Russia, therefore, the people began 
to be uncertain about the validity of 
a program that calls for the destruc- 
tion of nations capable of such prac- 
tically idealistic undertakings. 


Also as a result of the educational 
program in Russia, Communistic 
though it is, more and more people 
are reaching the inquiring stage. 
Current events clubs, reading-circles, 
classes in economics and history, how- 
ever biased the point of view of the 
instructors may be, do not make the 
task of the extreme Communists any 
easier. It goes without saying that 
Communism, because it falsely rep- 
resents non-Communist states, thrives 
on isolation. With the masses of the 
Russian people, and particularly the 
youth of Russia, better informed and 
more articulate, extremism in Rus- 
sia will inevitably be modified. Ev- 
ery friendly contact between the So- 
viet government and a non-Commun- 
ist nation furthers modification and 
speeds the day when Russia can once 
again assume its place at the council- 
tables of the world. 
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Europe’s Debts to America 


Excerpts from The Review of Reviews (October ’25) 
Frank H. Simonds 


ITH a national debt of $21,000,- 

000,000, we have as an offset 

the debts owed to us by ten 
countries which amount to about 
$12,000,000,000. We are paying in- 
terest on all the sums which are 
owed to us, because they were in 
turn raised by us from our own 
people. 

Under the Baldwin-Mellon agree- 
ment, which was accepted then and 
since by our Government as the 
standard for all debt settlements to 
be made, some $5,200,000,000 of the 
outstanding debt has been funded. 
The terms of that agreement were, 
in brief, that the British should ex- 
change for their notes for the sums 
borrowed and the accrued interest 
(which had technically run at 5 per 
cent), a contract which fixed the 
total of indebtedness at $4,600,000,- 
000. That sum represented a mate- 
rial reduction in accrued interest, 
and bound them to pay us for several 
years at the rate of 3% per cent on 
this total and thereafter at 4 per 
cent over a period of 62 years. Of 
this 4 per cent 3% per cent would 
represent interest, and one-half of 1 
per cent would go to the sinking 
fund to extinguish the principal. 
These payments amount now to 
$161,000,000 annually and presently 
will rise to $184,000,000. 

Since the U. S. Government is it- 
self paying 4% per cent on the Lib- 
erty Loans which supplied the funds 
for these British loans, we are actu- 
ally paying more in interest than the 
British have paid or will pay in inter- 
est and sinking fund alike. But our 
Treasury Department expects that in 
due time our Liberties will be re- 
funded to a lower rate of interest; 
and in the end the total paid by us 
to our own bondholders and the total 
paid by the British to our Treasury 
will be the same. 

This same method of settlement 
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has been already applied to four other 
nations—Poland, Finland, Hungary, 
and Lithuania — whose indebtedness 
amounted to about $200,000,000. 
Since all these loans were post-war, 
and the proceeds applied by the bor- 
rowers to peaceful reconstruction 
destined to produce revenue, no ques- 
tion was raised by the debtors. 

When the Belgian Debt Commis- 
sion came to Washington, it frankly 
sought better terms. In this pur- 
pose, it was successful, for it pre- 
sented a legitimate case for special 
treatment. Of its total debt of 
$418,000,000, the sum of $172,000,- 
000 had been incurred during the 
war, and at the Paris Conference 
President Wilson had joined the 
British and French representatives 
in the pledge that Belgium, which 
owed all three, should be permitted 
to pay in the proceeds of German 
reparations. .. . President Wilson's 
pledge was not binding upon the na- 
tion which subsequently rejected the 
Treaty of Versailles. And it was con- 
trary to the principle our Debt Com- 
mission had established, that there 
should be no connection between 
reparations and debts. So, instead, 
we forgave Belgium all interest pay- 
ment on this part of her debt. The 
balance was to be funded upon the 
same general terms as the British. 

In sum, then, we have by our set- 
tlements with six nations established 
in practice the policy that our debtors 
shall pay us over a 62 year period 
at the rate of 4 per cent annually, 
save for concessions due to their 
present difficulties, which are ex- 
pressed in easier payments in the 
first years.... 

Prior to the American settlement, 
the British proposed that there 
should be a general cancellation of 
debts and that the United States 
should blaze the way, to be followed 
by Britain. But the situations were 
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quite different. We were owed 
$12,000,000,000 and owed no one a 
cent. Britain owed us about $5,- 
000,000,000 and was owed $8,000,- 
000,000. But it was conceded that 
the actual value of Britain’s $8,000,- 
000,000 claims did not exceed the 
$5,000,000,000 owed us. 


Thus, the outcome of this cancel- 
lation proposal would have left Bri- 
tain about even; and the whole sac- 
rifice would have been borne by us. 
Having declined to be the angel, we 
were then made the villain of the 
European debt tangle. British policy 
passed to this position—that much 
against British wish and wholly be- 
cause of American insistence, Britain 
would have to ask of her al- 
lies and of Germany enough to meet 
the payments made to America on 
the debt owed us. Britain ap- 
proached all her debtors with the 
apologetic explanation that she had 
been driven to this course by the 
United States. 


At the same time, the British took 
another significant stand. They 
served notice upon France and Italy 
that whatever agreement these na- 
tions made with the American treas- 
ury would have to be duplicated with 
the British. 


By the terms of the Churchill-Cail- 
laux compromise, it was agreed that 
France should pay to Great Britain 
what amounted to 2 per cent annual- 
ly upon the principal and accrued 
interest—tthat is, upon the debt of 
$3,200,000,000—for a period of 62 
years. The French contribution 
would thus be slightly in excess of 
$60,000,000 annually, as against 
the British contribution of $184,- 
000,000 annually to the American 
treasury. However, Mr. Churchill 
insisted that if later, France should 
agree to pay the United States at a 
higher rate, that rate should auto- 
matically apply to the British debt. 


This Churchill-Caillaux compro- 
mise aroused instant protest in the 
United States, for obvious reasons. 
The basic principle of our policy was 
that the debtor nations should pay 
4 per cent annually for 62 years. 
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The Churchill-Caillaux agreement 
proposed payments at just half this 
rate, with the added condition that 
if Caillaux came to Washington and 
agreed to pay us at a higher rate, 
he would have to pay Britain corre- 
spondingly. ... We were thus placed 
in the unpleasant position of becom- 
ing collectors for Great Britain of 
money which the British were pre- 
pared to forgive the French pro- 
vided we showed equal consideration. 
The French on their part were put 
in a position of resisting any Ameri- 
can demands above 2 per cent with 
double energy, because every dollar 
paid us necessitated another dollar 
for Britain. 


Meantime Italy, still in the back- 
ground, protested that in any event, 
since she was poorer than either 
France or Belgium, she could not 
undertake to pay more than half as 
much. That is, Italy demanded a set- 
tlement on the basis of 1 per cent, 
as contrasted with 4 for Britain to 
America and 2 for France to Britain. 


British dissatisfaction with the Cail- 
laux-Churchill agreement had its found- 
ation in the perception that with but 
$60,000,000 coming from France, and cer- 
tainly no more than half this sum from 
Italy and the other continental debtors, 
there was small prospect that German 
reparations would bridge the gap be- 
tween American payments of $184,000,000 
and Allied remittances of $90,000,000. 

The United States, on the other hand, 
saw at once that if France paid but 2 
per cent instead of 4, and if Italy’s pay- 
ments were even correspondingly re- 
duced, then there would be no chance 
of realizing the national policy of making 
debt payments to us meet debt pay- 
ments by our own treasury to the hold- 
ers of our bonds; so that in effect our 
own taxpayers would be carrying part 
of the burden due to our loans to our 
European associates. 


Like Britain, France has so far been 
unable to collect on her war loans and 
must regard the Russian portion as a 
total loss. Assuming that France were 
to pay us at the British rate—that is, 
at the 4 per cent rate, and that she 
would under the Churchill-Callaix plan 
have to pay the same amount to Britain 
—her annual payments of foreign debt 
would amount to about $300,000,000. So 
France now proposes to fund her debts 
to Britain and to the United States, but 
only with the distinct understanding that 
she shall never be asked to pay more 
annually than she gets from Germany. 
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Customs 


Excerpts from various sources 


Antiques in Customs 


In England, trams and vehicular 
traffic in general maintain their 
route on the left side of the road. 
Corners are rounded by a left-hand 
turn. To the casual transient from 
America, this rule of the road seems 
awkward and absurd. To the well- 
read Englishman, however, it pre- 
serves a custom born in the days of 
chivalry, when knights on pilgrim- 
age or moving from tournament to 
tournament roamed through ths 
land. Upon meeting another, the 
English knight habitually turned his 
hurse to the left, thus throwing his 
right arm, with which he clutched 
a lance or battle-axe, nearest to 
the approaching stranger. Gone are 
the lances and battle-axes and all 
the accoutrements of chivalry, but 
the trams and cabs of London, them- 
selves the very antithesis of chivalry, 
still keep to the left. 

Every modern coat has numerous 
and unnecessary buttons adorning 
its sleeves. Their presence cannot 
be justified by any modern need. 
They violate our own professed de- 
votion to bald efficiency. Why do 
they remain, then? Simply because 
if you throw “yesterday” out of the 
door it will fly back in through the 
window. We have long since dis- 
carded the old coats with their full 
sleeves and lace-ruffled cuffs. Gone, 
too, is the custom of dueling. But 
because it was once necessary long 
ago to the freedom of a duelist’s 
sword movement that the lace and 
ruffles of his brilliant velvet coat be 
buttoned back, we have two or three 
dull buttons on our own prosaic 
sleeves. 

In the most blatant, ultramodern 
cafes of Paris, I have seen one 
Frenchman, acting as host to an- 
other, first pour a bit of proffered 
wine into his own glass and then 
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fill his neighbor’s. That is a gesture 
first employed when it was the cus- 
tom in France for people gathered 
at tables illuminated by soft candle- 
light and wooed by old, soft music 
to poison their invited guests. That 
nefarious practice no longer ob- 
tains, but the friendly gesture still 
prevails in all ranks of French go- 
ciety.—-Robert M. Field in The Inde- 
pendent. 
A Shattered Custom 

Can any woman who has ever 
traveled refuse to be thankful over 
the downfall of the “Ladies En- 
trance” of the old hotel? Emanci- 
pation is summed up for me in the 
freedom I feel when I enter direétly 
into a hotel by the front door, crosa 
the lobby to the desk, and without 
causing any stir write my name, take 
my key and quietly go about my 
business, unabashed by any insinuat- 
ing looks and whispers. 

There was a time, and not so long 
ago either, when if you had enough 
strength of mind and enough indif- 
ference to the suggestive glances of 
lobby loungers and bell boys to try 
the front door, you were nevertheléss 
forced to seek out the Ladies Hn- 
trance, where there was no boy, no 
desk, no newspaper stand. You wére 
expected to wait until the result of 
what looked like a_ surreptitious 
transaction was brought back to you 
and you were shunted quietly to a 
room. The whole performance Was 
made to seem positively illicit; but 
it was better than the stares and the 
insolence which you encountered if 
you passed through what was con- 
sidered man’s particular domain— 
the lobby. 

I never did my part in breaking 
down the humiliating Ladies En- 
trance. I used it for years until fi- 
nally I became bold enough to slink 
in by a side door and up to the desk. 
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Now, however, I can enter like any 
other free human being and nobody 
minds me. This is something to be 
devoutful thankful for.—IJda Tarbell 
in The Designer. 


A Custom We Oould Let Go 


A distinguished gentleman visited 
New York and the committee of 
prominent citizens decided that 
something must be done about it. 
Accordingly, all of us whose names 
are in the telephone directory re- 
ceived the usual engraved card: “A 
testimonial dinner will be tendered 
to Sir Isaac Huggins in the Gilt 
Room of the Gilt Hotel. Send your 
check for $10.” 


This night a thousand of us shook 
the hand of tired-looking Sir Isaac. 
As the evening dragged itself out I 
had plenty of opportunity to think 
on two of my favorite convictions: 

1. Among the evils that afflict the 
world very few are more vicious than 
the habit of too much eating. What 
a history of mankind could be writ- 
ten from the standpoint of too much 
food! How many wars have had 
their beginnings in clogged livers? 
How many persecutions grew out of 
gout? How often has indigestion 
made a decision which affected the 
destinies of nations? 

The Emperor Charles V, the great- 
est figure in European history be- 
tween Charlemagne and Napoleon, 
ate himself to death. ‘“‘Kings seem 
to think that their stomachs are not 
made like other men’s,” his faithful 
attendant mused sadly. Frederick 
the Great had most of his outbursts 
and made his mistakes in judgment 
when full of eel pie. Every winter 
in Washington a certain number of 
senators and judges pass out. The 
kindly newspapers attribute their 
deaths to overwork, but it is doubt- 
ful if overwork in public office ever 
killed anybody. What kills public 
men is the public dinner. 

2. There is too much speaking in 
the world and almost all of it too 
long. The Lord’s Prayer, the Twenty- 
third Psalm, Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address, are three great literary 
treasures that will live forever. No 
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one of them is as long as 300 words. 
With such striking illustrations of 
the power of brevity it is amazing 
that speakers never learn to be brief. 

Are there not better and more 
noble ways of showing honor than by 
giving a banquet? ...I have in mind 
a Fresh Air fund whose motto is, 
“One dollar will send a baby to the 
country for a week.” The $10,000 
which we spent on that public dinner 
would put a thousand babies in the 
country every summer for ten years. 
I have in mind my pet interest, which 
is Berea College in the Kentucky 
mountains, where meals are 11 cents 
apiece and room rent is 65 cents 
a week. $10,000 would keep ten 
mountain boys in that college for- 
ever. I have in mind a hospital where 
$10,000 would endow two cots. 
Healing would go forth to bless two 
patients through the ages for the 
money we spent that dreary night. 

I move for the banishment of pub- 
lic dinners and after-dinner speeches. 
I propose a new method of paying 
honor which shall result in the erec- 
tion of tablets like these: 


THE SIR ISAAC HUGGINS 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
PROVIDED BY HIS ADMIRERS 
IN TESTIMONY OF HIS EXALTED 
SERVICES 
AND IN GRATITUDE THAT 
THEIR LIVES WERE 
LENGTHENED BY ESCAPING A 
PUBLIC DINNER. 

—Bruce Barton in Collier's. 
25 Years Ago 

“Is the automobile ready for a 
long trip, James? Father wants me 
to drive to Albany, and I am going 
to try to make the 150 miles in two 
days, even if I have to drive all night 
to do it.” 

“I think it’s all right, Mr. John. 
I just cleaned the spark-plug, ground 
the valve, and put a new link in 
the drive chain. Your father just 
bought four new tires which we can 
carry as spares. If that shouldn’t be 
enough to come back on, I suppose 
we can get some more at a bicycle 
store in Albany. But we will need 


some extra cans for carrying gaso- 
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line from New York, for in a good 
many of these small towns they don’t 
know what gasoline is and will try 
to give us kerosene. They keep ‘tt 
in small quantities, to be sure, in 
drug-stores for cleaning gloves, but 
that is about all.” 


“Well, get whatever you need and 
be sure to put in plenty of good 
strong rope, for we never have taken 
a long trip yet when that hasn’t 
come in handy for towing us out of 
mud-holes or up steep hills. And 
speaking of hills, I wish that Father 
would buy one of those new two- 
cylinder automobiles that have just 
come out, and I believe that we could 
make every hill without having to 
back up a single one of them. 


“Those country horses are going 
to give us some trouble, for they are 
enforcing that law pretty strictly that 
makes an automobilist driver pull 
off to the side of the road, stop the 
engine, and get out and lead every 
horse that he meets, safely past his 
machine. I wonder if horses will 
ever get used to the noise and speed 
of these things that go by them with 
a man holding a handle instead of 
a pair of reins. And oh! James, by 
the way, be sure to take out that 
bunglesome umbrella-like sunshade. 
If it’s going to rain I’d rather get 
wet or wear my raincoat than to be 
bothered with that thing which will 
slow us down to 10 or 12 miles an 
hour. Some day I hope they’ll invent 
an automobile with a folding top of 
some kind, such as we used to have 
on buggies and phaetons when we 
took our best girls out driving.” ... 


“James, can you get the car ready 
for a little jaunt up to Montreal and 
be back by to-morrow night?” 

“Yes, Mr. John, I’ve just washed 
the dust off from our Atlantic City 
trip and she is ready for any dis- 
tance at any speed. We are still 
carrying that new tire that you got, 
as a spare, and the old tires look 
good for another seven or eight thou- 
sand miles.” 

“That’s fine, James, Mrs. Brown 
and some of her friends are ready 
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to come back from their trip down 
the St. Lawrence, and I know they’ll 
all be more comfortable if they drive 
down in the car than if they come 
on the night train—and we can make 
almost as good time as the train, 
too.”” 


Yes, this conversation is between 
the same John Brown and the same 
chauffeur, James—but it is twenty- 
five years later. —H. W. Slauson, ME., 
in the Review of Reviews. 


A Custom of Statesmen 


Sir Charles Dilke once described 
the statesmen who held in their 
hands the fate of Europe. ... In 
private they were respectable and 
honorable gentlemen. They would 
not steal or wrangle or kill a per- 
son. But when they thought the 
interests of their respective coun- 
tries were at stake they were quite 
ready to lie and to start robbing, 
plundering, and murdering by whole- 
sale. They were ready to commit all 
the collective crimes that periodically 
plunge humanity into tears 
mourning. 


Let me cite an illustration of this 
from recent history. Mr. Baldwin, 
the Prime Minister of England, is 
the most cultivated gentleman im- 
aginable. He possesses all the tradi- 
tional qualities that we regard as 
inborn in a British gentleman—a 
delicate sentiment of honor, a high 
sense of dignity, courtesy, kindness, 
and chivalry. All these qualities are 
inherent in Stanley Baldwin’s char- 
acter. The British Prime Minister 
is one of the most perfect products 
of the ultracivilization of the Nordic 
race. It is as absurd to imagine Mr. 
Baldwin stealing as it is to imagine 
a sewing machine producing fried 
eggs. One can hardly conceive of 
Mr. Baldwin descending to the use 
of brute force to rob and despoil 
even a person who had seriously of- 
fended him. 

Stanley Baldwin would never do 
such a thing as an individual. But 
when he is acting in the capacity 
of Prime Minister of the British Em- 
pire the situation is completely 
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changed. The British High Commis- 
sioner in the Sudan is assassinated 
in Egypt by unknown individuals. 
Thereupon the chivalrous, dignified, 
honorable, courteous, and kindly Mr. 
Baldwin, instead of waiting like a 
civilized man until the criminals are 
discovered and tried, appropriates 
from the vaults of the Egyptian 
Treasury a million and a half pounds 
sterling, forces the Cairo Parliament 
to adjourn at the point of the bay- 
onet, and seizes the territory of the 
Sudan controlling the waters of the 
Nile that belong to Egypt. In other 
words, Stanley Baldwin as a British 
minister has done things that he 
would consider infinitely beneath him 
if he were called upon to do them 
as a private individual.—From the 
Mexican “El Universal,” reprinted in 
The Living Age. 


Defense 


Gerieral Lord in command of the 
Budget Bureau is credited with the 
intention of endeavoring to cut $10,- 
000,000 from the army appropriation 
bill this coming year. Such a move 
may have the appearance of economy. 
In reality it is the very substance of 
waste. 

The United States has never in its 
history gone more than 34 years 
without a war. 

The United States has never been 
prepared either with the military 
forces or a plan for mobilizing them 
for any war it has fought. 

This lack of plan and preparation 
has made every war cost from two 
to ten times what it otherwise would 
have. 

The largest item in our taxes is 
the payment of interests, pensions, 
bonuses, and other expenses of past 
wars which are as large as they are 
because our policy has been to forget 
the lessons of each war before we 
reach the next one. 

A very careful and, considering 
the size of this country, extremely 
economical program for national de- 
fense was worked out under General 
Pershing’s direction and enacted into 
law in the hope of changing our 
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policy from a Bandar-log conception 
of national defense to an intelligent 
plan. 

This plan calls for a mere skele- 
ton of an army in being but a high 
order of knowledge and preparation 
whereby, in case of war, this skele- 
ton may be covered by the nation 
in arms. 

There are two ways of rendering 
the National Defense Act useless. 
One is to repeal it. The other is to 
leave it on the statute books and cut 
the appropriations so that it can not 
be operated. The first is at least a 
frank return to a policy of ignor- 
ance and improvisation in national 
defense. The other is the kind of 
economy that would run an automo- 
bile without oil in order to save ex- 
pense. 

The infantry is the backbone of 
any army. The appropriation act of 
June 7, 1924, authorized money 
enough to pay 48,849 infantry. That 
is not so many men as have gone 
to a ball game in one of the big cities 
even on a week day. With fewer 
men than that it is hard to see how 
tactical training and experiment car 
go on. With that force a patrol of 
the Mexican border would probably 
necessitate calling out the militia. 

Further cutting of army appropri- 
ations will mean the discard of the 
use of our experience in the World 
War and the practice of the small 
economy that entails great waste— 
a little credit for the present and a 
heavy debt for the future.— Leading 
editorial in The World’s Work, Oct. °25. 


In Wortley, England, a_ well- 
brushed, playful, black Pomeranian 
dog followed, six years ago, the coffin 
of his master to its pit in the local 
cemetery. Clods fell on the coffin. 
He wagged his tail. His master was 
down there, hiding. Last week the 
dog, shaggy now and truculent, lame 
with age, his coat gnarled and his 
old bones stiff, stretched out to die. 
For six years, fed by marveling 
neighbors, he had kept watch over 
the grave.—Time. 
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Learning from America 


Condensed from Tne Living Age (October 3, '25) Reprint from London Spectator 
Norman Angell 


HIRTY years ago “Birchampton, 

U. 8. A.” (named after a British 

city), was already a sizable town, 
not much smaller than it is today. 
But in those 30 years it has seen a 
true social revolution—an adapta- 
tion to the changed conditions of life 
in the modern world that Britain has 
not yet achieved, though that adap- 
tation is even more necessary to 
Britain than it is to America. 

Three decades ago this American 
town was but an unpaved main street 
of long narrow wooden boxes with 
“false fronts’; the sidewalks were 
of rough planks. At the best hotel, 
Joe, the clerk, welcomed guests in 
his shirtsleeves, chewing a macer- 
ated cigar. Like most public serv- 
ants of his generation, he found in- 
solence a necessary part of personal 
independence. There was no bath- 
room in the hotel.... A consider- 
able part of Birchampton was a 
“Chinatown” of dives and brothels 
which outdid the worst sinks of Paris 
or Port Said; local government was 
in the hands of petty adventurers. 

Knowing as I did in those days 
“Birchampton, Eng.,’’ I demonstrat- 
ed quite unanswerably to my Amer- 
ican companions that the English 
city put Birchampton, U. S. A., in 
the Dark Ages. 

Early this year I made a pilgrim- 
age to this Middle Western town of 
certain days of my boyhood. If its 
size is about the same, everything 
else has changed. At the new Ar- 
lington Hotel, a uniformed bellhop 
springs to your taxi as it drives up 
through the asphalted streets, and 
carries your bag to the desk, where 
a quiet-manned functionary, who has 
an uncanny capacity for addressing 
you by your name, assigns you one 
of the 200 rooms, all of which have 
bathrooms. The heating is controlled 
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by a thermostat. There is in each 
room a writing desk, and an electric 
lamp conveniently by it; and a tele- 
phone. You can have our meal in 
your room by asking for “room ser- 
vice.” A card, “Do not disturb,” 
hung upon the door, means that one 
is not to be bothered by anyone. 
Laundry sent down before ten o’cloek 
in the morning will be returned that 
same evening. 

In the town are changes in the 
standard of comfort just as great. 
Politically and intellectually, too, it 
is a new Birchampton. The Women’s 
Club has weekly lectures. The local 
college is for girls as well as boys. 
The churches are organized into a 
union. Chinatown is no more. If 
the political system reaches the de- 
gree of a scandal, the Rotary and 
the Kiwanis, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Women’s Club com- 
bine forces and impose the poliey 
which they see fit. 

Now, the year previous, business 
had taken me to Birchampton, Eng., 
and the points of comparison ran {n 
my mind. I had stayed at the best 
hotel in this English city of a quar- 
ter of a million inhabitants and paid 
as much for my room as I had at 
Birchampton, U. S. A. But in the 
English hotel bedroom there was no 
bathroom attached, no running wa- 
ter, no writing-table, no heat, al- 
though it was the depth of winter, 
no means of ordering a meal to he 
sent up so that i could have it while 
at work. The only place where one 
could write letters was in a general 
public room, reeking of stale tobacco, 
with the desks usually occupied. The 
hotel boasted one wheezy telephone. 
To make arrangements that would 
have been completed in an hour in 
the American Birchampton of 30,000 
inhabitants took two shivering, ex- 
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asperating days in the English city. 

I could not gather that the city 
had a women’s club; nor that the 
youth of all classes alike went to col- 
lege; nor that the citizens were better 
organized outside politics for the bet- 
ter social governance of their com- 
munity. . . . In this short period of 
30 years the English city, from being 
much in advance of the American, 
has fallen much behind. The ease 
and efficiency of English life is ham- 
pered by the absence of those things 
in which we were the pioneers and 
about which we used to boast, so 
that today the English worker who 
lives by industry uses less than two- 
thirds of the mechanical power that 
the American worker manages to di- 
rect. 


What is the cause? The reply of 
the British employer is almost in- 
variably, ‘“‘Trade-unionism. America 
is not cursed with the trade-union 
restrictions of Britain.” ... Yet, the 
truth is that the manager or em- 
ployer in Britain shows in his own 
department the same failure to make 
full use of the mechanical apparatus 
of modern industry that he is so 
ready to blame in the manual worker. 
Wky has England, the pioneer in 
the use of machinery, passed over 
to America of high wages the vast 
industry of the manufacture of type- 
writers, cash registers, adding ma- 
chines, dictaphones, general office- 
equipment, most of the domestic 
labor-saving appliances, most ma- 
chine tools? ‘“‘There are historical 
reasons,” is the usual complacent re- 
ply—‘‘the natural ingenuity of a 
pioneer people, the natural conserv- 
atism of an old-established nation.” 

But that brings us to another 
point. Many of these American de- 
velopments of the last 30 years have 
run counter to what we are apt to 
call “national character and tradi- 
tion.”” One was touched upon—the 
elimination in public servants of the 
aggressive swagger which used to 
pass for independence. When I first 
knew the Middle Western country, 
such a thing as courtesy in a hotel 
clerk or a train conductor would 
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have been regarded as undemocratic 
servility. But a decade or two ago 
hotel proprietors and others delib- 
erately set out to change a national 
characteristic—and did it. If today 
in the Statler hotels a goodly pro- 
portion of the 500 or 1,000 guests 
are persons and not numbers, if an 
elevator boy says, “Good morning, 
Mr. Jones,” it is not because it is 
“natural’’ for American elevator boys 
to know the names of guests, but be- 
cause elaborate pains have been 
taken to teach them how to know 
names and remember them... . Our 
business surely is to take note of the 
fact that Americans are making the 
discovery that these national char- 
acteristics can be modified by consci- 
ous collective effort and that part 
of the fight for the subjugation of 
nature is a better direction of the 
forces of human nature. 


And that brings us to the funda- 
mental difference between American 
and English society, the difference 
of which we should take particular 
cognizance at this juncture of our his- 
tory. A very deep-seated tendency 
with us is to look upon the way in 
which society may work in a given 
particular as a natural growth over 
which the individual members com- 
posing the society have no real con- 
trol; to regard those ways as being 
as much a part of nature as the 
climate and the green grass. The 
American looks upon society as a 
thing consciously made by the units 
which compose it; made by conscious- 
ly devised plans, a manufacture, not 
a growth. And if in a given par- 
ticular the machine works badly, the 
American’s first impulse is to change 
it; not to accept the thing as un- 
changeable. 


The chief lesson of the new 
America is that when a national 
characteristic has reached the point 
of standing in the way of national 
welfare that characteristic need not 
be accepted as ordained of Heaven; 
that it can be changed, if only we 
are convinced of the need and set 
about the task in the right fashion. 
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American Imperialism 


Condensed from The Yale Review (October '25) 
Raymond Leslie Buell 


ITHIN recent months there has 

been much talk as to how 

America can best serve the 
world. The assumption has been 
that the ‘“wickeder”’ countries of 
Europe need the moralism of Amer- 
ica to set them right. 

At one time perhaps America did 
have a “moral influence’ to which 
European diplomats bent an ear. But 
whatever the cause, a decline in this 
“influence” has come. It is almost 
literally true to say that America to- 
day stands without friends. Whether 
justly or unjustly, France and China 
were alienated by the Washington 
Conference. The immigration law of 
1924 alienated Japan. Our debt 
policy has caused considerable irri- 
tation amongst the peoples of France, 
Belgium, and Italy, not to speak of 
the English. Our scramble for oil, 
when we already have 70 per cent of 
the world’s annual output, has not 
improved our reputation for altru- 
ism; while our celebration of Mobili- 
zation Day in the midst of the League 
discussion of disarmament in 1924 
and the naval manoeuvres in the 
Pacific, have not strengthened our 
professions of peace. Our five years’ 
delay in adhering to the World Court 
has left us “ar behind in the arbitra- 
tion procession which at one time 
we so proudly led. 

Despite the temporary rejection of 
the Protocol for the Outlawry of 
War, the principle of compulsory ar- 
bitration is gradually becoming im- 
bedded in the very roots of League 
procedure. To date, 23 states have 
signed the Optional Clause of the 
World Court Statute, providing for 
compulsory arbitration, while almost 
weekly, some international conven- 
tion is signed, providing that disputes 
in regard to it should be automati- 
cally referred to the World Court. 
The integral acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of compulsory arbitration, in 
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which legal disputes would be sub- 
mitted to a court whose decision 
would be binding, would be one of 
the greatest steps ever taken in be- 
half of world peace. Under this 
system, the serenity of law would be 
substituted for the turbulence of 
force. 

With the acceptance of the League 
Covenant, 55 nations of the world 
have agreed to give up their “inde- 
pendence” to the extent of having 
their disputes aired before some 
form of international body. They 
are rapidly moving towards compul- 
sory arbitration. But what of the 
United States? The fact is, we have 
been drifting in the opposite direc- 
tion. For many years, we led the 
world in the movement for voluntary 
arbitration. Some of the great inci- 
dents of American diplomacy have 
involved such arbitration as the 
Alabama claims, the Fur Seal con- 
troversy, and the North Atlantic fish- 
eries case. 

But with a few exceptions, the 
United States Senate has invariably 
taken a stand against compulsory 
arbitration. In 1897 Richard Olney 
negotiated a famous arbitration 
treaty with Sir Paunceforte, pro- 
viding for the arbitration of any 
future disputes between England 
and the United States. Despite 
the support of this treaty by both the 
Cleveland and the McKinley adminis- 
trations, the Senate declined to give 
its approval. In 1904 John Hay ne- 
gotiated a more limited type of com- 
pulsory arbitration treaty with some 
12 states. But when these agree- 
ments were submitted to the Senate, 
that august body whittled away the 
vital provisions in regard to arbitra- 
tion. 

At the present time, the United 
States has about 15 arbitration treat- 
ies, made in 1908. These treaties 
provide for arbitration only pro- 
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vided the differences do not affect 
the “‘vital interests, the independence 
or the honor of the two contracting 
states.”” But who is to decide this 
point? Decision rests, in the last 
analysis, with the Senate of the 
United States, giving it a veto against 
any arbitration which it thinks the 
United States might lose. 

Secretary of State Knox and Lord 
Bryce negotiated a treaty in 1911, 
which provided that a Joint High 
Commission, composed of three mem- 
bers from each country, should de- 
termine whether or not a given dis- 
pute fell within the general classes 
which England and the United States 
had agreed to arbitrate. But when 
the treaty came before the Senate, 
it again insisted on striking out the 
provision for the Joint High Com- 
mission! It would be “waiving” our 
sovereignty to give such power to a 
tribunal which we did not control! 

It is significant that the United 
States has ratified none of the many 
international agreements negotiated 
by the League, making disputes aris- 
ing out of them subject to the deci- 
sion of the World Court. 

Such is the situation. With the 
exception of Russia and the United 
States, the civilized nations of the 
world are moving towards the com- 
pulsory arbitration of all interna- 
tional disputes. But the United 
States, through the Senate, has con- 
stantly opposed the principle. We 
must never give up our “sovereign” 
right to go to war. 

There is no room in the world for 
the two systems. Sooner or later 
they will clash. It would be one of 
the sad ironies of history if the 
United States, by its abstention from 
League procedure, should be respon- 
sible for the collision. 

This question becomes of great 
practical importance when one con- 
siders the relations between the 
United States and Latin America. 
Within the last few years, a spirited 
debate has been taking place in 
America, as to whether we are “im- 
perialistic.”” Yet the record shows 
that the United States has exercised 
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and does exercise control over cer- 
tain Latin American countries, which 
in some cases was imposed by force 
and which has been maintained 
against their wishes and without 
their consent. 

States, of course, have duties as 
well as rights. A number of cases 
have arisen in international rela- 
tions, where the outsiders have hon- 
estly felt obliged to intervene to 
compel a country to correct condi- 
tions which violate the common de- 
cencies of mankind, or to prevent 
actions which threaten to disturb the 
peace of the world. Upon occasions 
without number, the European Con- 
cert intervened in Turkey in an at- 
tempt to prevent the persecution of 
Christian minorities. In 1886 the 
powers intervened to prevent Greece 
from going to war. In 1900 the 
powers dispatched troops to stop the 
massacres of the Boxer rebellion in 
China. In 1898 the United States 
intervened in Cuba to suppress a nui- 
sance. In 1903 she intervened in 
Colombia to the extent of premature- 
ly recognizing the ‘‘Republic of Pana- 
ma” so as to obtain a concession to 
build a Canal which the Colombian 
legislature had obdurately obstructed 
but which was urgently needed for 
the commerce of the world. 


In theory the practice of inter- 
vention may be defensible, accord- 
ing to the purpose for which it is 
used. But as exercised by the United 
States or any other country acting 
alone, it is likely to be abused. While 
many interventions in the past have 
been justified, others have been un- 
justified. Legitimate grievances 
have been used as pretexts to ad- 
vance illegitimate ends. So far no 
clearly defined principles of inter- 
vention have been written into inter- 
national law. What is of even more 
importance, no international tribunal 
has had the power to control this 
intervention so as to prevent its 
original justification from becoming 
a mere pretext for fastening on a 
backward country a permanent and 
unjustified form of control. 


Within recent years, the United 
The Reader’s Digest 
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States has exercised the “right” of 
intervention to a greater extent, per- 
haps, than any other power. In the 
cases of Cuba, Panama, and Haiti, 
this right has been given a treaty 
sanction. These countries have 
“consented’’—although as a matter 
of fact, two at least of these treaties 
were the product of force—to our 
intervention for the purpose of sus- 
taining a government capable of pro- 
tecting life, property, and individual 
liberty. Our intervention in Santo 
Domingo and elsewhere has not had 
the sanction of treaty; it has been 
subject only to our own will. 


Undoubtedly many of the charges 
made by Cubans and other Latin 
Americans against the United States 
are exaggerated or untrue. Every- 
one knows that the politics of Cuba 
and of Central American countries 
reek with corruption which would 
bring about eventually the interfer- 
ence of European governments if the 
United States did not interfere. Nev- 
ertheless, the present system of na- 
tional intervention offers no means 
of determining whether the charges 
made by the United States against 
these countries, or the charges made 
by these countries against the United 
States are true. 


Apparently the Congress of the 
United States has never been con- 
sulted as to whether or not we should 
establish a provisional government in 
Cuba, or land troops in Honduras. 
Decision to take this action is made 
by the State Department. No in- 
formed person believes that the 
present State Department is corrupt, 
or that it is subject to improper in- 
fluences. But, as the last few years 
have demonstrated, it has been pos- 
sible for great business interests to 
profit by hidden and illicit support 
of the Departments of the Interior, 
Navy, and Justice. If the State De- 
partment has been immune from this 
influence in the past, Cuba or the 
other countries to the south of us 
have no guarantee that it will be 
immune in the future. At present 
there is no certain check upon inter- 
vention for illegitimate ends. The 
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tendency of any foreign office is to 
support the interests of its own capi- 
talists. At the present time, the 
question whether the United States 
should intervene in Latin America 
or in Asia is a matter of policy in- 
stead of being a matter of law. As 
long as this system of intervention 
prevails, Latin-American countries 
and others which may fall upon evil 
days will inevitably believe, whether 
rightly or wrongly, that the United 
States or any other intervening pow- 
er is pushing without discrimination 
illegitimate claims along with legiti- 
mate ones, that it is using disorder- 
ly conditions as a pretext to advance 
selfish ends. 

Since the time of Roosevelt, Latin 
America has come to regard the 
Monroe Doctrine, not as a doctrine 
of non-intervéntion, but as a doctrine 
justifying the intervention of the 
United States. From the point of 
view of Latin Americans, choosing 
between encroachments by Europe 
and encroachments by the United 
States is like choosing between the 
devil and the sea. If anything, the 
encroachments of America are more 
dangerous because of its proximity 
and its power. To them the doctrine 
“The Americas for the Americans,”’ 
means the Americas for the United 
States. 

To Latin Americans the ideal of 
Pan-Americanism means the erection 
of safeguards against the expansion 
of the United States. 

Our attitude towards such an idea 
has varied with the administration 
in Washington. When a South 
American diplomat proposed in 1912 
that the American states guarantee 
the territorial integrity of each other, 
the American State Department in- 
structed its diplomatic representa- 
tives to “belittle the idea.” The 
identical principle was however, ac- 
cepted by President Wilson in a 
speech of January, 1916, when he be- 
lieved that the American nations 
should unite “in guaranteeing to 
each other absolute political inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity." 

Several years ago Dr. Brum, then 
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president of Uruguay, developed this 
idea by proposing the formation of 
an American league of nations. It 
was the intention of Uruguay to press 
the adoption of some such plan on 
the fifth Pan-American conference 
which met in Santiago last May. As 
the Brum proposal meant that even 
the United States could not inter- 
vene in Latin America without the 
sanction of an American League, the 
United States used its influence to 
have the plan withdrawn. 


Although the fact does not appear 
to have been generally recognized, 
the relations of the United States 
with Latin America have been revo- 
lutionized by the League of Nations. 
With the failure of its Pan-American 
projects, South America has come 
to lean upon the League for its great- 
est support against the United States. 
Weak as it may be, the League gives 
to the Latin-American countries a 
guarantee which we have refused to 
accord. The members of the League 
have pledged themselves to the prin- 
ciple of compulsory § arbitration, 
which the United States, as we have 
seen, has consistently declined to ac- 
cept. 

While the League guarantees its 
members against aggression, it does 
not protect them from wrong-doine. 
The famous Article X guarantees the 
territorial integrity of its members, 
but only against external aggression. 
In the case of the chronic unwilling- 
ness or inability of a backward gov- 
ernment to fulfill its international 
obligations, the League would un- 
doubtedly decide that intervention 
under its authority was not “aggres- 
sion’ within the meaning of the Cov- 
enant. 

That the League can be effective 
in preventing international control 
from being abused is shown by the 
safeguards it has set up in connection 
with the financial reconstruction of 
Austria and Hungary. 

But the national system of inter- 
vention is always likely to be abused. 
Whether it is actually abused or not, 
the natives of the countries where 
intervention takes place, will never 
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believe in the purity of the motives 
of the intervening power. And 
neither will the outside world. 


International intervention is less 
likely to be abused than national in- 
tervention. Moreover the League of- 
fers the best means of working out 
a system of international interven- 
tion which will establish a law of 
intervention, decide when the law is 
violated, and then, when there is no 
other alternative, give a ‘“‘mandate”’ 
to some power to intervene. But it 
should supervise the acts of the in- 
tervening power just as it supervises 
the administration of the present 
mandatory powers in Africa, the Pa- 
cific, and the Near East. And it will 
be the duty of the League to secure 
the withdrawal of the intervening 
“mandatory” as soon as the legiti- 
mate objects of its intervention have 
been attained. 


By building up a code of law de- 
fining when intervention may take 
place, intervention for any other pur- 
pose will be extremely difficult, if not 
impossible to justify. Through their 
membership in the Assembly, the 
small countries most likely to be the 
object of imperialist aggression, are 
now able to combine their joint 
strength, as they did in. the Corfu 
crisis against Italy, and to summon 
to their aid the moral opinion in 
every country of the world. Even 
the Council is now controlled by the 
smaller nations who have six out of 
ten members. Under any system of 
government, trust must be imposed 
somewhere. Certainly a League-con- 
trolled intervention is less likely to 
be abused than intervention by the 
unrestrained ‘‘authority” of a single 
power. 


As far as American policy is con- 
cerned, it is not a question of choos- 
ing between intervention and non- 
intervention. We are already pledg- 
ed, by our history and our geogra- 
phic position, to the policy of inter- 
vention wken certain contingencies 
arise. The question is whether we 
are willing to submit our acts to the 
conscience of the world. 
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A New Fight for Old Liberties —2 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (September '25) 
Oewald Garrison Villard 


HE Mayor of McKeesport, Pa., 

in 1923, forbade a conservative 

Labor Union to hold meetings 
despite a telegraphic appeal from 
Governor Pinchot, who urged that 
the constitutional right of assembly 
be not denied. The Civil Liberties 
Union entered the field, to test the 
Mayor’s right to repudiate the Con- 
stitution. A meeting was arranged 
for Pittsburgh, the principal speech- 
es being submitted in advance to 
Governor Pinchot and to the police 
commissioner of Pittsburgh and pro- 
nounced within the law. The meet- 
ing took place without interference. 
The same speakers went over to 
near-by McKeesport to repeat their 
speeches. Here the five men were 
arrested for holding a meeting with- 
out a permit, and fined $25 and costs. 
On the appeal, Mayor Lyle admitted 
that two political meetings had been 
held that day without permits and 
that there was no controlling ordi- 
nance. The judge, however, sus- 
tained the conviction and increased 
one of the fines to $100 because ne 
objected to a passage in a pamphlet 
this man carried—which passage 
came from no less a pen than that 
of Prof. Harry F. Ward of Union 
Theological Seminary. So the Mayor 
still refuses to allow anybody to 
speak in McKeesport whose views he 
does not like. 


There has been an almost nation- 
wide movement to control meetings 
by means of ordinances requiring a 
permit from the Mayor. In Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., under such an ordi- 
nance John Haynes Holmes and Nor- 
man Thomas were arrested for read- 
ing the Constitution on the street. 

Mayor Hart of Wilkes-Barre not 
only desires to control public expres- 
sion; he has even turned that power 
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over to a body not known officially 
by the laws of Pennsylvania—the 
American Legion post of his city. On 
Jan. 28, 1924, he telegraphed to the 
Civil Liberties Union: ‘I shall not 
tolerate any organization holding 
meetings that is opposed by the 
American Legion. All meetings of 
this character in future will be sub- 
mitted to the Legion committees for 
approval before they are permitted.” 

Probably Mayor Hart has not 
learned that Thomas Jefferson said 
that “it is time enough for the right- 
ful purposes of civil government for 
its officers to interfere when princi- 
ples break out into overt acts against 
peace and good order,” a position 
that our highest tribunal has upheld 
in the case of Reynolds vs. the 
United States. 

In Johnstown, Pa., an un-American 
mayor permitted only pro-Fascist 
speakers to hold meetings; those who 
opposed Mussolini were barred. He 
is the same mayor who recently ar- 
bitrarily ordered all negroes to 
leave town who had not resided 
there for seven years. 

In San Pedro, Cal., in May, 1923, 
wholesale police outrages occurred, 
hundreds of strikers being thrown 
into jail on trumped-up charges 
without warrants, after being brut- 
ally beaten and abused—all in order 
to break the strike—by no means 
the only case in which officials have 
taken sides tn industrial disputes.... 
So great were the protests that the 
600 strikers were subsequently re- 
leased, and’ a vigorous Southern 
California branch of the Civil Lib- 
erties Union was organized with Rev. 
Clinton J. Taft of the Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church in charge. The 
new Union was not, however, able to 
prevent repeated raids upon the 
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L W. W. hall in San Pedro, in the 
course of one of which on June 14, 
1924, the place was almost complete- 
ly destroyed, and a number of men 
taken in automobiles to remote 
places, where they were robbed, 
tarred, and feathered. There can be 
no doubt that the police connived at 
this outrage—-yet they expect citizens 
to respect the law! 


The police of New York recently 
broke up ten Communist meetings 
without a warrant, without the 
slightest allegation that any improp- 
er speeches were being made. The 
police exercised their power arbi- 
trarily, precisely as some weeks pre- 
viously they had rounded up all the 
ex-convicts they could find on the 
streets and arrested 35 on general 
principles without warrants. In in- 
vading these meetings the police 
were as lawless as the most aban- 
doned criminals they pick up; and 
it is to be hoped that some agency 
will some day make a test case and 
teach the police of all our cities— 
practically all of whom resort to the 
barbarous and lawless third-degree 
tortures to extort confessions in vio- 
lation of every personal right—that 
those who would reform others must 
first reform themselves. 


What wonder that the Mayor of 
Newark refused to allow orderly 
meetings in memory of Lenin; that 
Mayor Curley of Boston, a Catholic, 
refuses to permit any meeting dis- 
cussing birth control to be held In 
the cradle of American Bagg ve that 
the police of Toledo, O., kidna 
in the public streets a Mr. and Bree 
Salvador Rose and drove them 23 
miles out of the city where Mr. Rose 
was strung up by the neck and near- 
ly lynched—his wife was long ill as 
a result of this official outrage, for 
she was in a delicate condition and 
lost her child in consequence! The 
charge against them was that they 
were Communists. 

This lawlessness of officials is not 
confined to fields of civil liberty. E. 
M. Abbott, special counsel for Brig. 
Gen. Smedley D. Butler, in Philadel- 
phia, recently wrote: “Another 
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problem is the disregard of law py 
some judges. It is well known that 
many judges do not believe in the 
18th Amendment and will not en- 
force the law.” 


The list of wrongs could be in- 
definitely continued. Are we not, 
thereby, forfeiting the right to cele- 
brate our country as the home of 
the free and the land of the brave? 
Shall we not now call a halt? If 
so, it is necessary for us to realize 
that in this new fight for old liberties 
the battle is not against lawless for- 
eigners or Americans, but that it is 
almost wholly against judges and 
civil officials who, sworn to uphold 
the Constitution, are bringing it into 
disrepute by insisting that they shall 
interpret the Bill of Rights as they 
see fit, and that the Constitution it- 
self does not hold good when they 
choose to waive it. 


These lawless or ignorant officials 
are supported by many in ordinary 
life who say, “I believe in free speech 
and the right of assembly, but there 
are limits beyond which...’’ without 
realizing that a liberty is a liberty, a 
principle a principle, a right a right, 
and that when one of these rights is 
breached, be it ever so little, a prece- 
dent is established which may easily 
lead to the destruction of a priceless 
heritage. The American colonists 
would permit no one to place limits 
to freedom of press, or speech, or 
to the right to assemble. Those who 
fight for those rights today have in- 
herited the cherished belief of the 
wisest of the founders that there is 
no safety-valve like free speech, and 
that even the most misguided per- 
son should be allowed his say. The 
theory is that if the speaker voices 
a truth, even if prematurely, it will 
in the end prevail, and that he who 
preaches error will in due course of 
time be convicted of that error, more 
than likely out of his own mouth. 
It is the only theory that spells safe- 
ty for any government. To follow 
any other policy, history teaches, is 
to install tyrants or to drive rest- 
lessness or dissatisfaction under- 


ground wherr they become a menace. 
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Catholicism in Massachusetts 


Condensed from The Forum (October ’25) 


Kate Sargent 


VERYONE knows the old fable 
of the camel and the tent: how 
the Arab, stirred to sympathy as 

his comrade of the caravan shivered 
in the cold night air of the desert, al- 
lowed him to put his head inside the 
enclosure; then his shoulders, then a 
hump, and so on; until the camel had 
pre-empted the tent and the Arab 
was forced to move out. 

The Protestant in Massachusetts, 
although still retaining a corner of his 
domicile, is wondering how long he 
may be able to dwell there. In Bos- 
ton, he has been practically ousted 
from political life; the city is Catho- 
lic-governed, and schools as well as 
municipal departments reflect the in- 
fluence of the Church of Rome. In 
business that church has merchant 
princes; the professions include many 
prominent Catholics. 

The Protestant Bostonian, if he is 
engaged in business or professional 
work, has many Catholic friends 
whom he holds in high regard and 
affection. In Boston, Roman Catholi- 
cism is so closeiy interwoven with 
the many lovable traits of the Irish 
people that in the popular mind they 
are synonymous. 

The change to Roman Catholicism 
in Boston has come about so gradu- 
ally that there has been no arming 
against it. Acquiescently shrinking 
further and farther into his tent, the 
owner has seen the gentle but inex- 
orable encroachments of his compan- 
ion without attempting to repel them. 
For, be it remembered, the Arab and 
the camel are friends and fellow-trav- 
elers of old. When ease and shelter 
are at hand, the Arab shares both 
giadly. All he asks is a fair allot- 
ment. He is slow to perceive that his 
old friend wants the whole tent, and 
realization comes to him with a 
shock. 

Now, the Arab’s case shows that 
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one may live with a problem a long 
while without recognizing that it is 
a problem. The Massachusetts Yan- 
kee has lived so long with his that 
he hardly sees it as such. For him 
it still wears the aspect of an old, fa- 
miliar acquaintance, always welcome 
at his fireside. It is only when he 
delves into a study of the subject, dis- 
carding the friendly prejudice of 
neighborly intercourse and close per- 
sonal ties, that he awakens to several 
facts not apparent on the surface. 
He learns, for one thing, that 
friendship between members of the 
two sects, friendship which he has al- 
ways taken for granted, is discouraged 
by the Roman Church. When he seeks 
to thresh out the matter honestly in 
open discussion he encounters a con- 
spiracy of silence, so afraid are his 
Protestant brethren of incurring the 
false charge of “religious prejudice.” 
He discovers that the extreme dif- 
ficulty in achieving any advance in 
public education is due to the power- 
ful influence of the Roman Hierarchy, 
such legislation being regarded by it 
as hostile to the parochial schools. 
He finds that while tor three cen- 
turies the trend of government has 
been toward religious freedom for all, 
with separation of church and state, 
his Roman neighbor during that inter- 
val has been steadily nurturing an 
ideal of union between church and 
state, and building up a citizenry, po- 
tent with ballots, trained in the Ro- 
man and not in the American ideal. 
He becomes aware, in short, that 
the Roman Church wears two aspects: 
one, the healer of hearts and builder 
of souls, pointing the way of faith and 
salvation, easing the burdens of sin 
and toil; the other, a strong political 
machine, ambitious for temporal 
power. 
Such a student finds that a large 
proportion of Catholics do not them- 
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seives recognize tne political face of 
their Church. They sincerely believe 
that as American citizens they are 
free to exercise personal judgment in 
civil questions. It is through them, 
to be sure, that the Church wields 
its power; but the political and re- 
ligious aspects are so adroitly pre- 
sented that the compliant follower 
sees only the latter. 


Massachusetts has had her taste of 
sectarian domination. It must be re- 
called that the State, ostensibly the 
heme of religious freedom, was in fact 
founded by a colony of devout believ- 
ers who sought liberty of faith for 
themselves without extending the 
same privilege to others. Thus the 
earliest government in the State was 
a church government. That church 
whipped Quakers through the streets; 
it hanged witches in Salem; it drove 
out Roger Williams and Anne Hutch- 
inson. 


By slow degrees the colony rid it- 
self of this religious despotism. It 
took 150 years to get to the point of 
drawing up a State Constitution in 
which the right of the individual to 
worship as he pleased was sedulously 
guarded. 

Under the slogan of “free institu- 
tions” the Catholic Church in Massa- 
chusetts has built up an exceedingly 
powerful local influence, fostered by 
its system of parochial schools. 
Through these schools, where boys 
and girls are segregated from contact 
with those of other sects, and through 
admonitions now and then from offi- 
cial sources, the Church discourages 
that fraternity in daily life that is 
part and parcel of American democ- 
racy. 

It is pertinent here to refer to the 
Ku Klux Klan in Massachusetts. An 
effort was made by its leaders some 
years ago to identify themselves with 
the Freemasons. The Grand Lodge of 
Masons, however, formally repudiated 
the Klan and all its works, as did the 
bulk of fair-minded and enlightened 
Protestants throughout the State. 

The barrier between Protestant and 
Catholic is not one of creed. Indeed, 
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there could hardly be a sharper divi- 
sion than exists between the various 
Protestant sects. When a Baptist 
clergyman can say to a Unitarian lay- 
man, as was said to me by the Rev. 
J. C. Massee, the eminent pastor of 
the Tremont Temple in Boston, “You 
are a lost soul,” two things are evi- 
dent: first, that the Protestant-Cath- 
olic division is not a mere matter of 
theology; second, that those who re- 
gard the Roman Hierarchy as a men- 
ace to American institutions might 
take a lesson in solidarity from the 
very power against which they would 
arm. 


None is more tolerant of religious 
differences, per se, than the average 
Catholic layman. None is more intol- 
erant than the old type of hard-shell 
Puritan, descendant of those early 
fanatics who conceived of religious 
freedom only as hostility to Papacy. 


It is not with tenets of faith that 
the Protestant has any quarrel. He 
recognizes that the church, as a re- 
ligious institution, of whatever sect, 
is a power for good in the commun- 
ity. In the town where I live there 
is a parochial school, standing across 
the street from the church, where on 
mild evenings an elderly priest sits by 
his garden wall. He is a picturesque 
character, and is evidently popular 
and beloved, for visitors are frequent- 
ly seen with him; sometimes a child; 
sometimes a_ troubled-looking man; 
sometimes a young girl, talking earn- 
estly. To them he represents the 
spiritual Church, the benign mother, 
generous with counsel, merciful with 
foregiveness of sins. The little group 
by the garden wall, or the old man 
alone, is a beautiful and moving sight. 

. . One cannot wonder that so many, 
wearied with thinking out their own 
problems, turn to that church as a re- 
pository of care, glad to lean their 
burdens upon it. 


It is when a secular power develops 
that a clash comes. The only solution 
would seem to be that the one or the 
other move out of the “tent.” 


(To be continued) 
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Mission Mite Boxes tor New York 


Condensed from The Dearborn Independent (September 19, °'25) 
William L. Stidger 


EW YORK the Wealthy—New 
York the Powerful—is on a par 
with China and Africa so far 

as Protestant churches are concerned. 


Protestant churches in New York 
are for the most part supported by 
missionary collections taken up in 
other parts of the country. 


This does not mean that New York 
is non-Christian. Its large Catholic 
religious census of more than 2,- 
000,000 and its 423 Catholic church- 
es would prevent that. 


Nor does it mean that New York 
is non-religious. Its large Jewish 
religious preference of nearly 1,- 
900,000 with their 1,127 synagogues 
(1918) would prevent that. 

It means that its 1,941,847 Protes- 
tant population (figures of 1920) 
are not sufficiently interested in re- 
ligion to support the diminished 
number of Protestant churches that 
remain in that city. 


Presbyterians, Baptists, and Metho- 
dists have all dipped deeply into their 
World mission funds to support New 
York churches that are slowly dying. 
People in other states who think 
they are giving money to convert the 
heathen probably do not know that 
the mission field, which part of their 
money goes to cultivate, lies much 
nearer home—that New York, the 
mecca of America’s finance, litera- 
ture, art and fashion has become the 
graveyard of Protestant churches. 


Out of 40 Presbyterian churches, 
21 are being supported by mission- 
ary funds. Out of 26 Methodist 
churches, 21 are being supported and 
maintained by missionary funds. Out 
of 21 Baptist churches, 12 are being 
supported by missionary funds... . 


Taking the larger area of New 
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York City, Methodist figures show the 
large number of 51 churches being 
supported by missionary funds. 


And all this in face of the fact 
that there are 36 fewer Protestant 
churches in Manhattan than there 
were 25 years ago. And more than 
half of the churches still surviving 
have a budget of $4,000 a year. 


A folder published by the Baptist 
Church Extension Society of Man- 
hattan has in big black letters the 
title: “GREATER NEW YORK THE 
WORLD’S STRATEGIC MISSION 
FIELD.” This folder starts off with 
a statement by Walter Laidlaw, a 
noted statistician: ‘‘New York in 
Colonial days was Teutonic in race 
and Protestant in religion. Today 
it is Latin, Slavic and Semitic in race 
and dominantly Catholic and Jewish 
in religion. . . . In 30 years Protea- 
tantism’s potential population has 
fallen from nearly one-half to slight- 
ly more than one-third the city’s 
population; the Roman Catholi¢ 
population has shown a reduced per- 
centage at every census period; while 
the increase of the Jewish population 
has been larger than the Protestant 
decline. . . . Within ten years Man- 
hattan will be a Jewish city, due to 
increased birth rate alone, even if 
we do not have any additional immi- 
gration of Jews.” 


Here is the statement so familiar 
and true as to have become almost 
trite: New York is the world’s larg- 
est Jewish City, the world’s largest 
Negro City, the world’s largest 
Italian City, the world’s largest Irish 
City. Nearly half of New York’s pop- 
ulation (45.3 per cent) is of South- 
ern European origin; while 87.32 
per cent of the city’s total increase 
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between 1910 and 1920 ia of South- 
eastern European origin. 


On Manhattan Island the number 
of Protestant churches and missions, 
English speaking and white, which 
are receiving help from money that 
the churches of America outside of 
New York send in to that Mission 
Field are: Presbyterian 21, Methodist 
21, Baptist, 12. Those not receiving 
help are in a minority in these three 
denominations as the following state- 
ment shows: Presbyterian 19, Meth- 
odist 5, Baptist 9. 


Dr. Christian Reisner says: ‘‘There 
are 36 less Protestant churches on 
Manhattan Island than there were 25 
years ago. Not a single outstanding 
new church has been created in 
Greater New York in 15 years, while 
56 per cent of the Protestant church- 
es in existence work on an annual 
budget of $4,000.” 


“Do you mean to say that 56 per 
cent of the Protestant churches of 
New York City only have $4,000 a 
year to pay their preachers, janitors, 
heat, light, upkeep, and benevolen- 
ces?”’ 

“TI mean exactly that very thing!” 
replied Dr. Reisner. ‘‘New York is 
a Mission Field and the sooner the 
church world realizes that fact the 
better they will understand the prob- 
lem here and what becomes of a lot 
of their money given for Missions. 
. . . There are one million young 
people in this city who are growing 
up with no more religious education 
than if they were reared in the 
jungles of Africa. Chief Magistrate 
McAdoo says, ‘The criminal youth of 
this city brought before me have no 
religious training; there is absolutely 
no basis for character’.”’ 


In the course of my investigations 
for this article I visited every de- 
nominational headquarters in New 
York City, tncluding the headquar- 
ters of the Methodists, Baptists, 
Presbyterians, Protestant Episcopals, 
the four denominations really doing 
outstanding work in New York. The 
Congregational Church has only one 
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or two institutions in Manhattan, due 
to an ancient church agreement. 


When I talked to Dr. Walter Laid- 
law, who is quoted by men of every 
denomination as an authority, he 
said: ‘‘New York is the greatest 
Mission Field in the world equally 
for Catholics, Jewish and Protes- 
tants. The fact that these three 
groups are about equal in number Is 
unparalleled in all the history of the 
world.” 


He further added: “Tt is more 
difficult to make progress here even 
than it is in India, or China.” 


Then Dr. Laidlaw showed the fol- 
lowing table of New York’s Religi- 
ous Composition and change in 1900, 
1910, and 1920: 


Greek Orthodox 


1900 1910 1920 
ee 56,764 91,459 
Jewish 
1900 1910 1920 
597,674 1,252,135 1,643,012 
Protestant 

1900 1910 1920 

1,629,240 1,785,366 1,941,847 
Roman Catholic 

1900 1910 1920 

1,210,288 1,672,618 1,943,730 


Dr. Millard L. Robinson, of the 
New York Methodist Society, clearly 
recognizes New York City as a Mis- 
sion Field: ‘‘When a local church 
can no longer maintain itself our 
society accepts the title of that 
property, assumes its financial obli- 
gations, and carries on its work, with 
the aid of missionary money.”’ 


Church leaders all frankly and 
openly admit the situation. New 
York has been drawing on the de- 
nominations at large—upon Kansas 
farmers, and California fruit-grow- 
ers, and Chicago workingmen, and 
the nation and churches out in what 
New Yorkers call ‘“‘The Provinces’’— 
for help. 
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A Romance of the Microscope 


Condensed from Popular Sclence Monthly (October '25) 


Peter Vischer 








“Cancer, spreading rapidly, has been 
threatening recently to take first place 
in the list of diseases that kill human 
beings. Nearly 100,000 persons died of 
it in the United States last year. It is 
a horrible scourge, killing with slow 
torture, practically hopeless when be- 
yond the reach of surgery... And now, 
with the isolation of the cancer germ, 
comes hope that this fearful, mysterious 
enemy of mankind may be conquered at 
last. Mr. Vischer’s story of this tre. 
mendous scientific achievement reads like 
a page from an Arabian Night’s tale.”— 
Editor of Popular Science. 








HE old man was getting along in 
years. All his life he had wanted 
to do something, something that 
would make the name of Gye live 
through time. Frequently he be- 
moaned his thwarted ambition as he 
hurried from London to his home. He 
stopped often to chat with the Derby- 
shire station-master, a young chap, 
earnest and serious, who also knew 
the pangs and pains of ambition. Bul- 
lock wanted to be a scientist, but he 
was poor, and he had to earn his liv- 
ing at railroading, help support an 
invalid mother, and use only what he 
denied himself for the only treasure 
life seemed te hold for him—books. 
Between trains this youth studied. 
_ They often talked of their ambi- 
tions, Gye and Bullock. One day the 
older man’s face lighted with sudden 
inspiration. “I will not be famous,” 
he said, hoarsely. “I have no chil- 
dren. I believe in you. Some day you 
will be famous. I can sce that. I 
will leave you the money‘I have so 
that you can pursue your life’s am- 
bition, if you will agree to take the 
name of Gye.” 
And so it happened. Not very much 
later the old man died. And the in- 
valid mother died of cancer. Young 
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Bullock resigned his job and, taking 
the name of his patron, as William 
Ewart Gye, set his face toward the 
future. Before long he found the 
path he was seeking, as a promising 
student of medicine at Edinburgh 
University. There he sat under the 
brilliant Bennett, an expert on can- 
cer. Gye began to study this unre 
lenting disease that had _ sent 
mother to an agonizing death. 

Incessantly he worked. For two 
years he did not rest from his re- 
searches except to sleep and eat. 
Christmas Day saw him hard at work 
in his laboratory. He made _ thou- 
sands of experiments with one aim, 
the isolation of the cancer virus. 
was satisfied that cancer is caused 
by a germ that enters the bedy from 
without, but he was unable to isolate 
the germ. He tried filtration, but 
the germs were so small they could 
not be taken out of a liquid by the 
finest filter. 

Gye was stumped. But now, as so 
often happens in life, chance entered. 
It happened that a hatter, one J. E. 
Barnard, head of the firm of William 
Barnard & Sons, Hatters, had a hob- 
by. Instead of hurrying to a golf 
course when the day’s work was done, 
he went home and amused himself 
with microscopes. 

Eventually Barnard, the hatter, 
came to be known among British 
scientists as the man who knew more 
about lenses than any one in the 
British Isles. The British Medical 
Research Council] started its great 
cancer research at Hampstead and 
nearly every day Barnard, the hatter, 
hied himself to the Hampstead lab- 
oratories to experiment with new 
lights for microscopy that might im- 
press on a photographic plate things 
invisible to the eye. 

By ordinary light rays, about 550 
millionths of a millimeter in length, 
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magnification 1500 times is possible. 
But Barnard knew that by shorter 
light rays, by ultra-violet rays only 
275 millionths long, he would be able 
te magnify 3000 times, even though 
he wouldn’t be able to see the result. 
So he experimented with the inven- 
tion of a group of German scientists 
at Jena, first announced in 1904, by 
which lenses of pure quartz were 
used instead of glass. 


It was inevitable that Gye, when 
he confided to friends that he could 
go no further with his researches 
unless he should find a more power- 
ful microscope, should some day meet 
Barnard. The two met. They work- 
ed together patiently and quietly, 
conducting countless experiments. 
Time and time again cures for can- 
cer have been announced and again 
the hearts of men and women have 
been buoyed up with hope, then 
cruelly twisted, because the report of 
a cure was false. Gye and Barnard 
wanted to make no such mistake. 
Furthermore, they knew that with 
the isolation of the virus the battle 
would be only half won. A _ cure 
must be found later. 


So they kept at it. And finally, 
one day, Barnard, with quivering 
hand, turned over to Gye a micro- 
photograph. There was something 
never before seen by man, something 
that no eye could ever see, even with 
the most powerful microscopes — a 
photograph of a single round organ- 
ism enticed into visibility by rays of 
light too thin for sight to catch. Here 
was a single round cell—a cancer 
germ! 


Some weeks later a great crowd 
gathered outside the office of the 
Lancet, an English medical journal, 
when the Lancet announced that the 
germ of cancer had been isolated by 
Dr. W. E. Gye, once a railway por- 
ter, and J. E. Barnard, a prosperous 
hatter. While the announcement made 
it plain that the discovery was in no 
way a cure for cancer, yet it was 
hailed instantly by scientists through- 
out the world as one of the greatest 
medical achievements in history. 
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For in tracing the cause of cancer 
to a germ, the discoverers laid bare 
a mystery that has baffled physicians 
for generations. By providing defi- 
nite knowledge, they paved the way 
for direct attack on this most dread- 
ed scourge. 


Scientists point out that, as with 
other diseases, the discovery of the 
cause is just the beginning in the 
fight. How soon cancer can be con- 
quered no one can say. In the case 
of malaria, for example, the enemy 
went down easily, once it was located. 

In discovering the cancer germ Gye 
and Barnard reconciled two hitherto 
conflicting theories of cancer. One 
theory was that the disease was due 
to some change in the body by which 
unhealthy cells at a bruised point 
were converted into malignant cells. 
The other was that cancer was due to 
a germ entering the body from with- 
out. In experiments with chickens, 
rats, and mice, Dr. Gye found that 
both theories were right—that can- 
cer is caused by a germ, but that the 
germ is able to grow only in un- 
healthy cells. 


This fact Dr. Gye demonstrated by 
inoculation of mice. Introduced by 
itself, the cancer germ was power- 
less, he found. Only by introducing 
both the germ and germ-free extracts 


of tumors was he able to grow can- 
cers in mice. 


With the cancer germ isolated, Dr. 

Gye and his colleagues in the British 
Medical Research Council now are 
busy with experiments to develop a 
cancer vaccine that will make it im- 
possible for the germ to secure a 
foothold in the body. In the Hamp- 
stead laboratories, definite success 
has been reported in making chick- 
ens, rats, and mice immune to the 
disease by inoculating them with a 
serum made from the newly discov- 
ered virus. 
_The perfection of human inocula- 
tion against cancer, of course, will 
not be a cure for the disease already 
contracted, yet scientists hold out the 
hope that soon it may furnish the 
basis for a preventive campaign. 
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Big Moments with My Snakes 


Condensed from Liberty (October 3, ’25) 


As told by J. L. Buck to Hazel Canning 


ATELY I brought back to New 
L York the first collection of Af- 

rican cobras, green mambas, 
boomslangs, and horned rhinoceros 
vipers that ever reached our country. 
Those 78 rare reptiles represent more 
of their respective kinds than are in 
captivity in all the rest of the world, 
but I bagged them only after comb- 
ing Africa and other wild areas for 
26 years. 

Though I’ve faced death at the 
fangs and horns and strong flailing 
tails of vipers and pythons and co- 
bras, I’ve only once been bitten to 
amount to anything in all my 26 
years of snake trapping. Why, you 
may ask. Well—perhaps it was my 
“Juju.” That’s an African word 
which means, in the case of reptiles, 
the way of a man with a snake. But 
still I’ve had some bad moments. 

One of these came in North Sierra 
Leone, a dim country never penetrat- 
ed by white men. My party consisted 
of 20 black boys and myself. We had 
reached camp, and built shakedowns, 
when suddenly pierced the frenzied 
squawking of wild monkeys, meaning 
the approach of snakes. I called to 
my snake noose caddie. The monkeys 
were hopping deftly from tree to tree, 
while we followed over the tangled 
ground. At last we came to a clear- 
ing and a waterfall. There beside 
the falls in a pile of damp rocks 
writhed a magnificent black cobra, ten 
feet long, in action! Its wicked jaws 
had just wrung the life from a big 
monkey. And at this cobra’s side 
was another cobra, larger still. As I 
looked, from behind a stump, its head 
lifted, its mouth opened. 1 dodged in 
a swish of a second, just as it sent 
its tawny venom shooting at me, 15 
feet through the air. That venom, 
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reaching the eye of a man, would 
blind him instantly. The next moment 
my foot slipped in it, but my eyes 
were saved. 

The second snake sped away, but 
its companion remained stolid, help- 
less, trapped, the monkey half way 
down its throat. As all snake hunt- 
ers know, the most powerful cobra 
cannot move while he is swallowing 
any large object. This beauty was 
trapped with its supper before he got 
scent of me. So I walked up to the 
cobra, in quiet triumph, and drew the 
snake noose taut over its head. It 
had been so pitifully easy! 

I went to sleep that night dream- 
ing of another black cobra—a superb 
cobra that had gone slithering away 
from me into its hiding place. Sud- 
denly I sat up in bed. My fox terrier 
was barking as if his heart would 
break. The room was filled with the 
pricks of unknown peril. I strained 
my ears. I strained my eyes. I was 
wet all over and a little weak. Out 
went my arm, to a place where my 
flashlight would not reveal my posi- 
tion on the bed. On went the flash. 
There beyond the bed was a second 
black cobra, poised and hissing, just 
ready to make at me! 

A great wave of desperation swept 
over me, bringing sudden strength. 
In the next whirling second I had 
gathered up my blanket and hurled 
it, outspread, toward two glistening 
snake’s eyes. Next instant I had 
sprung upon that blanket and a great 
cobra and I were “mixing it up” all 
over the dirt floor. While we flipped 
and we flopped, I called with what 
breath I could spare. At last I felt 
something hard and quiet, within my 
hands. I was grasping that cobra’s 
head! My boys came. We cut a hole 
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through the blanket and drew the 
head through tight in a noose. My 
two rare cobras found after a 26-year 
hunt for the New York Zoological 
Park! I raised my voice in a shout. 
I dropped my new prize into the great 
box where the first cobra was thrash- 
ing. And as soon as I had done this 
those two cobras just cuddled down 
together and never another flop! 


Before this I had always laughed at 
the native stories of how the cobra 
mates for life and even tracks down 
the killer of its mate to avenge its 
death. But now, no more. When I 
examined the snake that had nearly 
done for me, I found bits of my 
sweater clinging to his mouth. I had 
dropped that sweater at the falls in 
the zest of trapping the first cobra. 
The mate had traced the odor on the 
sweater over a mile of broken coun- 
try into my hut. 


There’s a rock python now lording 
it in a zoological garden in Germany 
as he long lorded it over the frantic 
village of Conju, in Sierra Leone, Af- 
rica. The python was terrorizing the 
natives. “At night he sail over vil- 
lage—spit death,” the village “snake 
doctor” told me. I was led out to the 
side of a rocky hill resembling a stone 
quarry. There, among a rubble of 
stones, we spied a 20-foot rock py- 
thon, twisting in and out. We were 
downward from the creature, which 
meant that he could not smell us. In 
a moment he had slithered into the 
opening of a small cave. 


Next day I was forced to leave on 
a protracted chimpanzee hunt, and it 
was weeks before I got back to Conju. 
The rock python was still the terror 
of the town. My chance at him came 
almost at once. The very first eve- 
ning when I was making for the vil- 
lage after a monkey hunt one of my 
porters, far in advance, suddenly cried 
out in terror. Then he fell. The 
great python had just killed a man 
before my eyes! He had coiled three 
times about a tree and, using this 
hold as a leverage, had flailed out with 
his mighty tail. 

Before we came up, the snake had 
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disappeared. Instinct flashed to me 
where he had gone—into that cave. 
I “laid for him” early next day, after 
I had devised a trap. I fastened a 
living goat by a long steel chain to 
a rock not far from the mouth of the 
small cave. Then I waited from a 
lookout high up on the hill. At the 
end of the second day my vigil was 
rewarded. The rock python came out, 
fell upon my goat, wrapped him in 
his 20 feet of coiling body, broke his 
every bone, stretched him inte an 
enormous long sausage and then lay 
down to eat him at his leisure. I 
watched, gloating. For when he had 
swallowed the last of the goat he had 
also swallowed one end of the steel 
chain. And he couldn’t relieve himself 
of this chain until the next day, when 
the peculiar processes of his digestion 
would pass off, through his mouth, the 
captured chain and the gvat’s horns. 
I had him! The sluggish snake was 
dragged into my great cagelike steel 
trap. He was 20 feet long and the 
handsomest thing in snake flesh I 
have ever brought out of the jungle. 


Yes, the man who goes hunting rare 
snakes in the jungle will face his 
thrills. But snakes are easily tamed 
if you go about it right. I generally 
get them used to me by dropping my 
shirt into their box for a night or two. 
Then I lift them out, carefully grasp- 
ing each by his head, so he can’t bite. 
I fondle him. I rub his scaly back. 
I let him nestle in the warmth of my 
lap. We are soon friends for life. 

I’ve found the cobra the most in- 
telligent of all reptiles. I early teach 
my cobras to raise their bodies, col- 
umn-fashion, when I lift my hand. 
I have also taught them to rise to 
music. 


One last thing about all reptiles I 
can’t stress too emphatically. They 
attack humans only when cornered or 
when they think they are. They fly, 
like a mouse, if given a chance. Which 
brings me to an axiom. The snake, 
of all animals, is the most misunder 
stood by man. And, in turn, of all 
animals the snake most misunder- 
stands man. 
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Poison Gas and Pacifists 


Condensed from The Independent (September 12, '25) 
W. Lee Lewis 








“Last spring, a protocol was drawn up 
at Geneva, which Congress will soon be 
called upon to ratify, prohibiting the use 
of gas in warfare. It is hoped that this 
article by Dr. Lewis, the chemist after 
whom Lewisite is named, will turn paci- 
fists from the futile idea of controlling 
methods of warfare to studying its 
causes."’—Editors of The Independent. 








HE rational pacifist will address 

his efforts in behalf of peace to 

the causes of war which abide in 
conflicts of commercial or racial in- 
terests, and to their means of ad- 
justment. The causes of war do not 
lie in its methods. 

There is a rational development 
throughout the world of “a will for 
peace.” The word “internationalism” 
is of comparatively recent coinage. It 
is as logical a development in the ev- 
olution of the human race as the fam- 
ily unit, the state, or the nation. Sci- 
ence has minimized time and distance 
and thus, to a degree, obliterated 
what were formerly natura] units 
within the human race. We are so 
indissolubly bound as a great family 
that some sort of unification of codes 
is essential to our very continuity. 

The rational pacifist, however, be- 
lieves that a measure of national de- 
fense is a necessity for a generation 
or so to come. He does not believe 
that war can be outlawed by mere 
dictum with national security left to 
chance. Sentimental pacifists, on the 
other hand, have tried to lead our 
country into a dangerous position, in 
order to set a splendid example in the 
disarmament program, by attacking 
gas warfare. This has been good psy- 
chological generalship, for the public 
mind has been more thoroughly con- 
fused upon this subject than upon any 
other phase of militarism. 

Gas warfare was first introduced by 
the Germans in violation of an inter- 
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national agreement and _ launched 
against unprotected troops in an in- 
human manner. However, advance in 
gas protective appliances since the 
World War has entirely changed the 
humane aspects of the subject. More- 
over, the powers of new gases have 
been grossly exaggerated. The writer 
participated in the development of a 
new gas, Lewisite, and has read with 
increasing concern of the ever accu- 
mulating powers of this material. A 
few drops have devested a country of 
every vestige of vegetation! 


Now, what are the facts? Lewisite 
is undoubtedly a very effective mili- 
tary weapon. It is cheaply and easily 
made from three common, commercial 
chemicals. Its vapor is poisonous on 
inhalation or exposure to the skin. 
Pharmacologists who have compared 
its action as a destroyer of tissue 
with the more familiar mustard gas 
has given it the factor 2.8, mustard 
gas being 1. In addition, the liquid, 
if not removed from the body in a 
short time, will kill through system- 
atic poisoning in an amount which 
corresponds to 1.4 centimetres for an 
adult man. As a practical matter, it 
does not destroy vegetation, and the 
same protective devices, such as 
masks and treated clothing which are 
effective with mustard gas, prevail 
with Lewisite. Cities and non-com- 
batants have less to fear from it or 
from any other gas, in time of war, 
than from incendiary bombs or high 
explosives. If this gas had one per 
cent of the potency given it by unsci- 
entific writers, the group of men who 
did research with the writer on the 
substance would have been annihil- 
ated. 


A correct appraisal of gas may 
be found in the statistical report of 
the Surgeon-General of the U. S. 
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Army. Gas produced 28 per cent of 
Ameriean casualties in the World 
War. Less than 2 per cent of these 
soldiers wounded by gas, died. Of 
the remaining 72 per cent of all cas- 
ualties, being those caused by weap- 
ons other than gas, 24 per cent died. 

Haldane states that though mustard 
gas caused 150,000 casualties in the 
British army alone, less than 4,000, 
about 2.5 per cent, of these died, while 
only about 700, or one half per cent, 
became permanently unfit. Mustard 
gas killed one man for every 40 it put 
out of action; shells killed one out of 
every three wounded. 


As to after effects, it is evident that 
gas does not disfigure as do shrapnel 
or bullets. The Surgeon-General’s 
office has failed to establish any pre- 
disposition to pulmonary trouble in 
such casualties. These conclusions are 
supported by similar studies by the 
Allied and Centra] Powers. Actually, 
there has been more _ tuberculosis 
among nongassed than among gassed 
soldiers. As to the blinding effects 
of gas: 783 men in the American 
Army were blinded in one or both 
eyes. Of this number 29, or 3.7 per 
cent, were blinded by warfare gases. 


Warfare “‘gases” are largely liquids 
and solids. Thus their “spread” is 
greatly limited by their physical 
properties. The chemicals from a 
single shell are effective over a small- 
er area than the fragments of a high 
explosive shell. Building up an effec- 
tive concentration is the paramount 
problem in gas warfare tactics. Its 
use on unprotected cities is a doubt- 
ful military measure owing to this 
difficulty. That is the reason why the 
Central Powers bombed London from 
the air and shelled Paris with the ac- 
customed war materials rather than 
with gases. 

As to the feasibility of outlawing 
gas by international agreement: A 
nation’s aetual chemical preparedness 
is scarcely affected by an agreement 
not to employ such agencies in the 
event of war. Chemical preparedness 
rests inherently in a country’s indus- 
trialization, because of the close iden- 
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tity between the materials of indus- 
trial and military chemistry. Hence, 
any attempted limitation of this 
branch of arms becomes essentially 
impossible. 

If gas is efficient, and the last war 
proved it to be, it will be used in fu- 
ture wars for military history proves 
that no destructive agent once success- 
fully employed has ever been aban- 
doned. 


The potentialities of gas against a 
defenseless country are so great that 
its possible employment by an un- 
scrupulous enemy or a non-signatory 
power makes it unwise for any coun- 
try to forswear all consideration of 
protective devices. This cannot be 
well done without the gases them- 
selves to work with. 


A further difficulty in the enforce- 
ment of an international agreement 
not to use gases arises in the fact 
that many high explosives produce 
products that act upon the soldier in 
the same manner as warfare gases. 
This will ever lead to misunderstand- 
ings, to reports that the agreement 
has been broken, with resulting retal- 
iation. 

Gas warfare is not only humane and 
efficient, but it is also economical. 
dollar invested in gas is worth $100 
invested in any other means of de 
fense. Being economical and resting 
its potentialities in the legitimate 
peace activities of a country, it main- 
tains a degree of national defense 
with less burden of taxation than is 
possible with any other form of pre- 
paredness. It is, therefore, in keeping 
with ideals of reduced taxation and a 
national preparedness increasingly 
civil and civilian. It is obvious that 
complete disarmament will not be 
realized simultaneously among all na- 
tions. Accordingly, it must come 
about through a few nations limiting 
certain armaments by steps. Is it 
wise, therefore, in the interest of uni- 
versal peace to select as the first sub- 
ject of agreement a type of weapon 
peculiarly difficult to control and 
fraught with temptation for a moral- 
ly weak or hard pressed combatant? 
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Is College Worth While? 


Condensed from Good Housekeeping (October ’25) 


Bruce Barton 


IGURES compiled by the Bu- Sit down with pencil and paper and 


reau of Education in Washing- 

ton prove clearly that every 
additional year of school has a defi- 
nite cash value; and Dean Lord of 
Boston University has gathered 
proof that the high school graduate 
quickly overtakes the grammar 
school graduate, reaches a higher 
earning power and sustains it long- 
er. Similarly, the college graduate 
has a handsome cash advantage over 
the boy who only finishes high 
school. 

A prominent Chicago business 
man once pointed out to me an alert 
young man in his establishment. 
“There is one of my disappoint- 
ments” he said. “That chap was my 
office boy when I started. I look on 
him almost as a son, and I used to 
think that I could make him my suc- 
cessor. He makes an effective Office 
Manager, but whenever I have tried 
to send him on into positions of 
larger responsibility he has invari- 
ably made a fizzle. ... It has been 
a lesson to me. I shall never again 
take into my business any man who 
has not a college education or its 
equivalent.” .. . The business world 
is moving rapidly toward this point 
of view. If material success be the 
test of education, then the colleges 
are justifying their existence. 

But you and I believe that there 
are other values in life more impor- 
tant than money. Let me set down 
six of these life assets which are, 
~ part at least, the gifts of educa- 

on: 

1. The habit of orderly thinking. 
I have one clear memory regarding 
the constantly reiterated injunction 
of a high school teacher: ‘Form 
the habit of thinking your subject 
through before you start to write. 
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make an outline. Know where you 
are coming out before you begin.” 
. . . Every course of study if prop- 
erly conducted tends to give empha- 
sis to that thought. In the physics 
laboratory you learn that nothing in 
Nature happens. For every effect 
there is an adequate cause; the same 
combination of circumstances will 
invariably bring forth the same re- 
sults. You move on into psychology 
and economics, to discover that hu- 
man beings, like the physical ele- 
ments, act in accordance with 
known impulses and laws. 

Those who watch from a distance 
a certain successful man I know are 
astonished at his capacity for getting 
work done. I have been close enough 
to him to see how he does it. Put 
him up against a fresh problem, and 
he instinctively reaches for pencil 
and paper. With fine precision his 
mind begins to click off the pros 
and cons. Presently he lays on the 
desk a complete outline of the situ- 
ation, with his recommendations ag 
to what should be done and a time — 
schedule for doing it. He never 
seems hurried. 

2. The love of books. Henry Ward 
Beecher, who began his ministry on 
the western frontier, always picked 
out a house that had flowers as a 
place to spend the night. ‘“‘We were 
seldom misled,” he wrote. “A patch 
of flowers came to signify kind peo- 
ple, clean beds, and good bread. . 
But in other states of society o’ er 
signs are more significant. I’ on 
visiting the dwelling of a me. in 
slender means we find that he con- 
tents himself with plain furniture in 
order that he may purchase books, 
he rises at once in our esteem... . 
To spend several days in a friend’s 
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house, and hunger for something to 
read while you are treading on costly 
carpets, is as if one were bribing 
your body for the sake of cheating 
your mind.” 


That so many people should pass 
through life without ever knowing 
the joy of reading books and owning 
them is a tragedy. Said Sir John 
Herschel, “If I were to pray for a 
taste that would stand me in good 
stead under every variety of circum- 
stances, and be a source of happiness 
and cheerfulness through life, and 
a shield against its ills, it would be 
a taste for reading.’’ College deep- 
ens the love for books, but fortu- 
nately one need not go to college 
to form this taste. But why do so 
few, comparatively, discover it? 
Why will a man on a train play 
pinochle with three dull chance ac- 
quaintances, when he might make 
the journey in company with Marcus 
Aurelius or Ralph Waldo Emerson? 


3. The training of college and its 
resultant love of books ought to give 
one an acquaintanceship with other 
lands and ages, which is not only a 
life-long source of pleasure but a 
tremendous aid to sound judgment. 
You go home some evening discour- 
aged; you pick up Froude’s “Julius 
Caesar”? or Fournier’s ‘‘Napoleon.”’ 
In half an hour you have forgotten 
your petty troubles in your admira- 
tion for the masterly way in which 
they handled their great problems. 
Or you pick up a book of travel. 
Your perspective is restored; there 
is healing in the sense of your mem- 
bership in the immeasurable human 
family; you are built into new 
strength by the courage with which 
common folks the world over smile 
through their troubles and face the 
inevitable end. The knowledge of 
other times gives you a firmer basis 
for your plans and decisions. You 
know that history does repeat, that 
the same set of circumstances will 
produce similar results in every age. 
This is one of the greatest benefits 
of education or should be—a certain 
calm assurance in the present based 
on the privilege which history has 
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given you of living through the past. 

4. A large number of troubles 
come because of men’s persistent de- 
sire to see things as they want them 
to be and not as they really are. 
This is the cause of most business 
failures and of many divorces; and 
it is a breeder of wars. ... None 
of us is free from the temptation to 
turn away from hard things, but 
education ought to lessen our will- 
ingness to do it. No element of edu- 
cation is more necessary than that 
of learning to face facts. 


5. The value of college friendships 
—the one advantage of college which 
is dwelt on most frequently. How 
often college friendships persist as 
one of the richest assets of life! 


6. The most shameful thing that 
can be said against education is that 
learned men often have been equally 
as intolerant as the ignorant. I was 
reading the other night in Dickens’ 
“Child’s History of England” the 
ghastly account of the burning of 
Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer under 
Bloody Queen Mary. Every man or 
woman who claims education should 
be familiar with that passage, and 
with all other records of the horrors 
which intolerance has wrought. The 
ignorant man knows that on every 
subject he is right; he wants, by law 
or force, to punish those who differ 
with him, and compel all to accept 
his views. The educated man— 
warned by his awful contact with in- 
tolerance through the ages—knows 
that the heresy of one generation is 
the orthodoxy of the next; that the 
interest and color of living are the 
creation of mental differences, and 
that progress is possible only because 
men do not all think alike. 


We should be discouraged by the 
persistence of intolerance if we did 
not remind ourselves that education 
is still a very new thing in the world. 
Only within the last century have 
the masses of mankind had any op- 
portunity to become literate. Little 
by little intolerance will give way. 
For the great, and perhaps the great- 
est mark of the educated man is the 
Open Mind. 
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Uncle Sam’s Old Curiosity Shop 


Condensed from The Mentor (September '25) 





Donald MacGregor 


IELDING to the pressure of mod- 

ern business and needing more 

elbow room in the Patent Office, 
Uncle Sam is disposing of the 155,- 
000 patent models deposited there 
by inventors of the country almost 
since the beginning of our national 
life. Even now, if you went to Wash- 
ington, you would find that these 
models are not available for public 
inspection. They are, instead, pack- 
ed in 2,700 large boxes and crates, 
stored in an old livery stable for 
which the government no longer 
wants to pay rent. If your imagina- 
tion is good you can draw a vivid 
and vital picture of the romance, the 
dreams realized and the broken 
hopes represented by these old relics. 

At the Smithsonian Institution to- 
day there are about 500 models, con- 
stituting a display of some of the 
originals of basic and modified pat- 
ents. These are to be augmented 
within the next few months by mod- 
els of real historical value from the 
store of boxes in the livery stable— 
a feeble effort to keep the record and 
stimulate future inventors. 

Up to 1880 the Patent Office re- 
quired that models of all inventions 
be submitted along with all appli- 
cations for patents. The authorities 
insisted on seeing the wheels go 
round. If an inventor developed a 
mouse trap he had to prove that it 
was capable of catching mice. 

The models all took up space in 
the offices and corridors of the great 
stone Patent Office building in Wash- 
ington. A stranger who happened in 
was wise to employ a guide to dis- 
cover the paths around the folding 
hoopskirt models, magic lanterns and 
railroad cars. ‘Hereafter,’ decreed 
the Commissioner of Patents at 
length, ‘‘we’ll have no more models. 
Drawings will do.” 
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The rule worked fairly well, except 
for the flood of drawings of 
flying machines and _perpetual- 
motion devices. “Drawings will do 
for everything but these two things,” 
said the Commissioner, and he re- 
vised his decree. ... The Wrights 
of Dayton and their early associates 
in the development of aircraft forced 
an additional reconsideration; so 
that now the only device for which 
a working model is required with a 
patent application is one seeking to 
attain perpetual motion. 

The famous “Statute of Monopo- 
lies,’”’ by which an inventor was to 
receive a limited enjoyment of his 
device in return for his public ser- 
vice, was enacted in England in 
1623; and naturally enough the jus- 
tice of that law found a place in the 
American Colonies. The General Court 
of Massachusetts, as early as 1641, 
granted a patent to Samuel Winslow 
for a novel method of making sait, 
the first patent granted in America. 

Today the American patent system 
is a model for other nations. The 
Japanese Government, for example, 
when considering the establishment 
of a patent system on the lines cre- 
ated by the American Patent Act of 
March 1, 1899, appointed Mr. Taka- 
nashi their special commissioner to 
Washington. On being asked why 
the people of Japan desired to have 
a patent system, he replied: “It is 
only since Commodore Perry in 1854 
opened the ports of Japan to foreign 
commerce that the Japanese have 
been trying to become a great la- 
tion, and we have looked about us to 
see what nations are the greatest, so 
that we can be like them, and we 
said: ‘There is the United States 
not much more than 100 years old. 
What is it that makes it such a great 
nation?’ and we investigated and 
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found that it was patents, and we 
will have patents.”’ 


Of the 1,500,000 patents granted 
by the United States Government— 
that mark was reached a little more 
than a year ago with a patent issued 
to Simon Lake for a new type of 
submersible vessel designed to navi- 
gate under ice—for only about one- 
tenth are there any working models. 
It was in 1893, 13 years after the 
rule dispensing with working models, 
that Patent No. 500,000 was issued. 
Patent No. 1,000,000 came in 1911. 


The models now being sent away 
reveal vividly the different eras in 
the rise of modern industrialism. The 
period immediately following 17665, 
when the steam engine was invented, 
saw fundamental inventions in tex- 
tile machines and the application of 
steam power to machinery and trans- 
portation; yet it was only in Eng- 
land at this time that they were put 
to extensive use. It was after 1836, 
when rail and steamship transporta- 
tion developed importantly, that 
American inventive genius attained 
its stride, achieving more within 50 
years that changed our mode of liv- 
ing and our health and progress than 
within any one thousand years in 
the previous history of the world. 


Of the models already transferred 
to the Smithsonian Institution none 
recalls a more pathetic story of de- 
feated hope than that of the sewing 
machine invented by Elias Howe in 
1846. He died in 1867, ill and al- 
most broken-hearted, without enjoy- 
ing the fruits of his persistence and 
skill, although 21 years had passed 
since he had obtained his patent. His 
patent was followed closely by 





others; so it was that a long patent 
war developed so intensely that Howe 
never was able to capitalize his prod- 
uct. His experience was that of hun- 
dreds in the history of invention. 


The experience of John Fitch in 
the invention of the steamboat was 
equally as sad. Fitch, although his 
contribution was of the utmost im- 
portance, met with little but ridicule 
that drove him into virtual exile in 
Kentucky where, at last, in despera- 
tion, he committed suicide. 


The original of Thomas Daven- 
port’s electrical railway motor, pat- 
ented in 1837, is on display; but it 
was many years later that the street 
car became a fact, in Germany, and 
the Vermont blacksmith who made it 
possible never knew the extent to 
which his work was employed. 


Thomas A. Edison has told the 
story of how he had underestimated 
the value of his incandescent lamp. 
After obtaining the patent he began 
negotiations with a company to man- 
ufacture it. On the night preceding 
the final conference he talked to his 
wife about the price he should ask, 
and they agreed it should be $2,000. 
Next day, when asked how much he 
wanted, Edison cleared his throat, 
getting ready to mention $2,000. 
But the manufacturer misunderstood. 
“Would $100,000 advance royalty do 
as a start?” he asked. ‘Oh, sure,” 
Edison stuttered as his throat filled 
up again.... Edison has more models 
on display than any other inventor; 
naturally enough, since he has more 
patents to his credit than anybody 
else, his record running unbroken 
with inventions every year since 
1869. 
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